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THE PASTORAL QUESTION. is the following conversation reported to 
me by one of the parties. He says: 
‘*Some time since, in conversation with 
one who was looking 10r a new charge, I 
asked the question, ‘What will the meet- 
ing thou leaves do when thou makes the 
change?’ He replied, ‘I do not know, 
unless they call another pastor.” Know- 
ing that he had for some years rum that 
meeting, I queried: ‘Is it not able to 
take care of itself if left alone?’ He an- 
swered, ‘No!’ ‘ Has thy teaching and 
labor in it been such as to help it to live 
without a pastor?? ‘That is not my 
policy,’ he answered. ‘I believe all our 
meetings should be educated to sustain 
pastors who should direct their services.’” 

And again my correspondent cites the 
advice given by a prominent minister of 
the same school to another one, but re- 
cently recorded to assume the head of the 
meeting, ‘* time it and close it’’ as soon 
as the object he had in his mind was ac- 
complished. Is my correspondent mis- 
taken when he writes ? ‘‘ There is, I think, 
a concert of action by a number of minis- 
ters to place the church in such a position 
that they, the ministers, may become the 
directors and dictators to it, at least each 
one to his individual charge.’’ 

These extracts have been added merely 
by way of illustration, not to enlarge upon 
the perfect and convincing picture in the 
Westfield address. The idea is to make the 
pastor ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend ” 
of every member of the congregation. 
They are to turn to him in joy and grief, 
in prosperity and adversity. He is to 
take the Gospel message and dilute it 
down to their capacity, and serve it out 
as he sees they need it. They are to de- 
pend upon him for their spiritual pabulum, 
and he on them for his physical support. 
The work is thus happily divided. 

Of course, the mere fact that the pas 
toral or any other system proposed for in- 
troduction among Friends is identical 
with the system of other denominations, 
is not in itself an argument against it ; 
but it is a great help to us when we wish 
to find out what their results will be. 

Elwood C. Siler supports his conclusions 
as to the necessity for a pastor in our 
meetings on two main lines of argument. 
ist. From Scripture history; 2d. From 
the early history of Friends. He dwells, 
in passing, on the present need as he sees 
it. His position is: ‘‘ That the apostolic 
system of church government is divine.’’ 
‘¢ That the Quaker Church is a divine in 
stitution, ordained of God to certain 
ends.” He identifies her original church 
polity as the same as that of the apostolic 
church. The use of the word ‘divine ” 
is ambiguous, but he apparently here uses 
it in the sense that, being of God, it must 
be followed. Now, without altogether 























A Review of the Westfield Address. 





BY RICHARD H. THOMAS, M. D. 

It is always a great gain to those who 
are expected to be the followers in an im- 
portant movement to know whither they 
are being led. Therefore, I, for one, feel 
grateful to our Friend, Elwood C. Siler, 
for the publication of his recent Westfield 
address* on the ‘‘ Pastoral Question ;’’ 
for it is unquestionably-an authoritative 
paper, not only on account of the position 
he occupies, but because it was published 
in the Christtan Worker at the request of 
“4 large band of workers representing a 
Yearly Meeting.’? And it has also re- 
ceived the strong endorsement of the pe- 
riodical which claims to be the recognized 
organ of the main body of our Society.t 

The goal, then, to be reached when this 
question is ‘*solved in harmony with 
[what E. C.S. urges as] God's established 
methods,’ is that our ministers shall be 
educated and supported, and that 


“Every church must} be provided with a 
living gospel ministry, some ome whose dusz- 
mess is to care for the flock ; to visit the sick 
—tolook after the newly awakened, and lead 
them to the Saviour ; to encourage new con- 
verts, pray with and for them, and teach 
them the way of salvation more perfectly ; to 
visit the membership of the church at their 
homes socially and religiously ; share with 
them their joys and sorrows ; enter into sym- 
pathy with them in their trials and difficulties ; 
see that none stray away from the fold and 
become prodigals; reprove those who sin, 
and win them back, if possible, to the path 
of duty; if differences arise between breth- 
ren, see that the gospel order is followed 
speedily, that the matter be adjusted in 
privacy before it be known abroad and the 


cause suffer loss, In brief, ‘Preach the 
word,’” etc, 


If these words have not been quoted 
ftom some Methodist book on the duties 
of a pastor, they certainly ought to be put 
into one, for 1 have seldom met with a 
more concise and_ perfect picture of the 
ideal model pastor of one of oar modern 
evangelical churches. I will merely say, 
I passing, that this picture entirely con- 
firms the statements some of us have re- 
peatedly made that the pastoral movement 
In our Society meant nothing less than the 
Complete adoption of the system that now 
Prevails in other denominations. Here 
we have it. No longer is the establish- 
ment of pastors a temporary expedient for 
nhewand weak congregations, but it is a 
eclared necessity for ‘every church” to 

ve “‘some one whose business it is to 
care for the flock.” In keeping with this 


_—_—_—. 
‘See Christian Worker, 8th mo, 2 
7 : . 25th, 1887, pp. 397—40r, 
oy Editorial, p. 402, inthe same number of C, Worker. 
¢ italics are mine. 


agreeing with this use of the word, and 
with some surprise that he should place 
the early Friends on a level with the 
Apostles, let us consider the progress of 
his argument. His position is, that in the 
apostolic times ‘‘ no church was left with- 
out a minister ; some ome to serve in the 
church as a shepherd, appointed to watch 
over and instruct the congregation.”* 
In proof of this he cites the following 
texts: I Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. r1—19; 
Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5; Acts xx; Matt. 
xxiv. 45. Yet the first two have nothing 
to say on the subject, but point out, not 
the one man system, but how on the 
different members of the church one or 
another gift is conferred for the benefit of 
all. The last is ina parable of our Lord, 
before church organization existed. The 
intervening references relate to the ap- 
pointment or action of ‘* elders,’’ but our 
friend overlooks that in no instance was 
any one elder appointed by himself. The 
word ‘‘elder’’ in the singular occurs in 
none of these passages. It is always a 
body of elders. On this point Hatch 
says:¢ ‘* With the exception—which is 
probably more apparent than real—of two 
passages in the Pastoral Epistles—all 
general references to church officers in 
apostolic and sub-apostolic literature speak 
of them in the plural.’’ I need not, how- 
ever, have shown the non-applicability of 
these texts to the one man system, for our 
friend goes on a little further and refutes 
his own position; for in the next para- 
graph he describes, quoting Backhouse 
and Tylor, the worship of the early church, 
and tells us that the service was in the 
hands of a number, including women. 
Tertullian is quoted to show that the 
church was presided over by a body of 
men. It was only, E. C. S. quotes, ‘as 
time went on (that) one elder, or pres- 
byter, became elevated above the rest.”’ 
All this is perfectly true, but, according 
to his own showing, the ‘‘one man sys- 
tem ” did not begin to rise till well on in 
the second century. Now, I would ask 
him which he considers the ‘‘ divine sys- 
tem?” The apostles, as his quotations 
show, knew nothing whatever about a one 
man system, which only arose ‘‘ as time 
went on.” But he considers the one pastor 
arrangement the divine one. Then he 
must also consider as divine the church 
arrangement that developed ‘‘as time 
went on.’’ But where will he stop? 
Perhaps, if it was more divine in the 
middle of the second than during the first 
century, it was still more so in the third. 
In this question, as in all others, I prefer 
the first. 





*The italics are mine. ; 

;Organization of the Early Christian Churches. Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1880, By Edwin Hatch, M. A., Rivington, 
London, 1831; p. 82, 
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I do not want to do our friend, whose 
zeal for the Lord I gladly recognize, an 
injustice, and I have carefully gone over 
his New Testament and church history 
proofs (not assertions) that to have ‘* some 
one whose business it is to care for the 
flock in every church’ is ‘in harmony 
with . Gdd’s* established methods,’’ and 
honestly this is all I can make out of them. 

His paper does prove, what no one dis- 
putes, that there was organization in the 
early church and that there were admin- 
istrators of discipline. But, stated in 
brief, his argument is this: First. The 
apostolic system of church government is 
divine and should be followed: Second. 
The apostolic system contemplated the 
free exercise of spiritual gifts on the part 
of the whole church membership and 
committed the administration of the dis 
cipline and oversight of the church to a 
body cf elders: Zherefore, To be in har- 
mony with God’s established methods we 
must have every church provided with 
one educated and supported pastor, whose 
business it is to care for the flock. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


I have no controversy whatever with the 
Scriptural and historical argument of the 
Westfield address that God from time to 
time raises up leaders for His people. I 
would only note that these leaders are 
very frequently not those whom the church 
has officially chosen. How often has an 
Archbishop of Canterbury originated a 


“* pulpits.” 
the early Friends these are all the quota- 
tions on the subject of pastors, and they 
seem a little insufficient. They are simply 
the expression of individual opinion and 
desire. 
pulpits,’’ if our friend had read carefully, 
he would have seen that the author he 
quotes regarded them as most probably 
referring to the use of ministers’ galleries. 
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In three columns devoted to 


In regard to the ‘‘things like 


A full and concise expression of George 
Fox’s own opinion will be found in his 


journal in 1672, when in New England : 


‘«¢ At another place I heard some of the 
magistrates said among themselves, ‘ If 


they had money enough they would hire 


me to be their minister.’ Zhis was when 
they did not well understand us, and our 


principles : but when I heard of it, I said, 


‘It was time for me to be gone, for, if 
their eye was so much to me, or any of us, 
they would not come to their own teacher.’ 
For this thing (hiring ministers) had 
spoiled many, by hindering them from 
improving their own talents ; whereas our 
labor is, to bring every one to their own 
teacher in themselves.’’* 

According to E. C. Siler, here was an 
“action of the church,” that would have 
afforded’George Fox ‘* relief from so mach 
unrequited service.” But George Fox did 
not seem to desire it, for he took it as a 
signal for departure, excusing the people 
for making the offer on account of their 
ignorance of Friends ; and he says his ob- 






LNinth mo, 


Allowing his premises, I do not see the 
conclusion. 


With Richard Farnsworth, whom he 


quotes, I also own a bishop, pastor or 
teacher, one appointed by God ang 
blameless, and I hope and believe there 
are many such in our Society, but this is, 
different thing from a professional pastor, 
There ought to be a number of unprofes. 
sional ones in every church. 


Suppose a manuscript were discovered 


purporting to be an address of the Apostle 
Paul and it contained the following words 
(I quote from E. L. S.): 


“God has laid His hand upon many of 


our noble men and women, and called them 
to enter the ministry. A place must be made 
for these. 
duty, or positions of usefulness and profit 
will be offered and accepted elsewhere." 


The church must awake to her 


Would it take any time for scholars to 


pronounce it a forgery? What positions 
had the early church to offer of useful- 
ness and profit? For I think, says Paul, 
that God hath set us the Apostles last 
as it were appointed to death... .. . We 
are become the offscouring of the world. 
Usefulness ? Yes. Profit? ** Thou, there 
fore, endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Can any one imagine George Fo 


adopting Elwood C. Siler’s words and 
saying : 


“An emergency exists. The fruits of re 


vival and church extension must be faith 


fully looked after, The increasing intelli 
gence of our younger members demands a 
higher grade of preaching and this must be 
met or the aggressive competition of our 
sister churches will draw them from us,” 


He would see plainly that we have here 
an unconscious, yet a true and sad ac. 
knowledgment that the glory is departing, 
if not departed, and the zeal dying out. 





jection to salaried ministers is because 
they lower the spiritual life of the congre- 
gations. 


Space forbids me to bring forward more 
evidence, which, in fact, is unnecessary be- 
cause E. C.Siler has brought forward no real 
evidence for his claim that the practice of 
the Early Friends supports the one pastor 










powerful movement for the spread of ex- 
perimental religion ? I am now, however, 
merely confining myself to E. C. Siler’sar- 
gument for a Jrovided pastorate over every 
meeting. This method he supports from 
the practice of George Fox, as he finds 
him presented to us in the pages of ‘‘ The 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of 


the Commonwealth,’’ by Robert Barclay 
(of Reigate). In this reviewI rely neither 
on his own nor R. B.’s conclusions, but on 
the proof passages which he brings forward 
from original sources. It would take too 
long to examine into the itinerant system 
of the early Friends at this time and it 
would be beside our mark. No itinerant 
preacher could possibly do for a congre- 
gation what E. C. Siler demands in the 
long extract I quoted at the beginning of 
this article as required by the divine 


method. His proofs for a pastoral system - 


among the early Friends are these: That 
in one case we read of some soldiers and 
towns people, ‘‘ Zhey desire a Friend in 
the ministry. The soldiers are wise.’’* 
Again, 7‘*It would be serviceable, and 
some Friends of wisdom desired me to 
acquaint you with it, if your Second day’s 
meeting took it into consideration that 
there might be a constant supply by one 
Friend or another at Windsor, especially 
during the time of court.” Then, one of 
Fox’s opponents is referred to as accusing 
Fox of allowing the introduction into 
‘four meeting-houses” of things like to 





*See “ Inner Life,” &c., 3d ed. p. 342. 
tIbid p. 346. The few other extracts from ‘‘ The Inner 


ife,’’ &c., that might be quoted are of the same general 
character. 





system. ‘The very fact that the instances 
he uses are adduced as evidence is of itself 
a refutation of his position. 


He is more successful in proving the 
paramount influence of Fox in the new 
Society, which wasa matter of course. 
His practice of calling in unsatisfactory 
preachers has descended to our days in 
our Monthly Meetings. ‘It is clear that 
there was method among our early preach- 
ers, but not of such a kind as to in any 
way overlook the moving guiding Spirit 
within each one. But this is an aside, for 
our Friend’s object was to show the estab. 
lishment of pastors to be in harmony with 
the practice of the early Friends. Here 
his argument is like this: First. The 
Quaker Church is a divine institution, as 
originally organized, and we should abide 
by its principles and practices. Second. 
George Fox and others acted as leaders in 
the Society and had a number of itinerant 
preachers in the field: Therefore, It is 
according to Quaker order that every 
meeting must be provided with a resident 
pastor, properly educated and supported. 





* George Fox’s Journal, Philadelphia. 


B, and T, Kite, 
1808, 


ol, 2, pp. 158, 159. See also Barclay’s Apology. 


the same general character. 


t [One instance cited has been accidently omitted, and 


will be commented on next week.] 


The other instances cited in the “ Inner Life, etc,” are of 


It needs on the one hand to be fed with 
money, and on the other to receive new 
stimulus from earth born sources. | 
should never have dared to make this 
charge publicly, for my respect for my 
fellow-members has been too high. But 
when their own representative tells us that 
our only hope for a succession of ministers 
is to pay for them, and the only way t0 
make them useful when we have them 
to educate them, then I say, if it be true, 
there is no more freedom for the gospel 
ministry among us, it has become a pi 
fessional matter, belonging to those 
‘“‘ whose business it is to care for the 
flock,’’ and the days of dependence upot 
and waiting for the immediate moving 0 
the Holy Spirit and of His ruling the 
wosshipping assembly are ended. 


THE POSITIVE SIDE, 


I cannot conclude without some words 
on the positive side of the question. 
C. Siler hardly describes the position a0 
objects of those of us who seek to retall 
and to bring to its proper and untratl 
melled development what we conceive ' 
be the true freedom of the gospel minis 
try. We are not ranters, as he calls 
neither do we believe that every om 
should ‘set up for himself in thing 
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spiritual,’ and we do most firmly believe 
in church order and discipline. If I un- 
derstand the situation I should say that we 
do not uphold the freedom of the gospel 
ministry because it is of Quakerism, but 
becase we reverently believe it is of God 
and peculiarly adapted for the needs of 
the church and of the world to-day, so it 
be carried out in the true life and power 
of it. I freely adopt our Friend’s quota- 
tion from “* The Inner Life, etc.” 

“The church is compared to a flock, an 


army, a kingdom. There are no flocks with- 
out shepherds, no armies where men are in- 


. discriminately privates and officers, no king- 


doms where rulers and subjects are converti- 
ble terms.” 

But is not Christ the Shepherd of every 
flock, the General of His own army and 
the Ruler and King of His own people ? 
And, while there are under-shepherds and 
officers, etc., is it mot at all times the 
Chief Shepherd’s prerogative to select His 
subordinates, the Commander in-Chief’s 
to choose and station His own generals, 
and the King to appoint His servants? 
If this be so, surely the best thing to do 
when a meeting is gathered is to wait for 
the Chief Shepherd to say who is on that 
occasion to feed the sheep, for He alone 
knows what food they need and who can 
best hand it out to them. 

If, at such a time when the Lord’s 
hand was laid perhaps for the first time 
on one in the body of the meeting, a 
recognized minister should, on the 
strength of the general call to preach, 
arise and address the meeting on a subject 
that he in his wisdom considered appro- 
priate and so should crowd out the un- 
recognized preacher, he would be out of 
order and interfering with the freedom of 
the gospel ministry in such a meeting. 
For acknowledging a minister gives him 
no authority to preach except under the 
immediate promptings of the Holy Spirit. 
This system has, amongo thers, the follow- 
ing advantages, when there is spiritual 
life in the membership: (1) The mem. 
bers are taught to look first to the Lord 
for themselves. This encourages a healthy 
independent Christian life. (2) Those 
who speak will be more intent upon de- 
livering the message which the Lord may 
intrust to them, than upon delivering 
sermons that will sound well but have 
but little nourishment. (3) The freedom 
for all to speak allows for the healthy 
Succession of the ministry. The one man 
system does not. This is shown in the 
Increasing cry for a more educated minis- 
tty, which can in the long run mean 
nothing but the establishment of theologi- 
cal seminaries, to produce an. artificial 
‘upply of ministers when the natural 
Supply ceases. (4) It allows the free use 
of the ministry of women, which under 
the one pastor system must sooner or later 

either done away with or be greatly 

mpered. As a rule women are not 
Popular as pastors. (5) It also keeps the 
Minister independent of the congregation 
or his bread and butter and makes it 
“sier for him to be free to proclaim un- 
Welcome truths to the congregation if 





necessary. Their influence over him is 
moral, social and disciplinary, as it should 
be, but he is spared the temptation of 
withholding the truth that he and his 
family may make a living. (6) Amongst 
a people, some of whom are educated and 
some uneducated, the ministers that arise 
will come from both classes, which is the 
very best result that could happen. When 
will the church learn that she needs 
among her ministers both kinds, if the 
work is to be done. Uneducated minis- 
ters can do what the educated cannot. 
The herdsman of Tekoa and the apostle 
Peter have their places as well as Moses 
or Paul. The free system also lays the 
emphasis upon the divine and not the 
human preparation. (7) It prevents the 
separation of clergy and laity, a distinc- 
tion unknown in the early church, and 
one extremely disastrous, as it teaches 
men to look upon ordinary avccations as 
less holy and it sets up two standards of 
morality. (8) It teaches every man and 
woman that, whatever their avocation 
may be, they may still while engaged 
in it be called to the ministry. (9) It 
allows the possibility of there being 
occasions when the Lord will teach 
His people without human aid. (10) All 
suspicion of professionalism being re- 
moved from the preacheg, those who 
hear him preach, or converse on sal- 
vation, are more open to hear him and to 
believe in his sincerity. (11) It recognizes 
that the man with a pastoral gift is not 
always a preacher and wice versa, and 
throws the responsibility of the member- 
ship on all the concerned members of the 
meeting, so that by true division of labor 
some are apostles, some evangelists, some 
pastors and teachers as it was of old. 

In regard to new meetings, why should 
not their leaders be of themselves, as was 
the case with Paul’s converts, although 
they had but just emerged from Judaism 
or idolatry ? 

The great need of the Christian church 
is quality even more than quantity. 

See where Christendom is to-day. With 
more appliances for spreading the gospel 
among the masses than ever before, infi- 
delity is making headway. Is not the 
reason to be found largely in this, that 
when a man is converted he often becomes 
an additional weight and burden to the 
church, rather than fresh strength. The 
church is a hospital, a nursery. It should 
be an army. Why is this? Some will be 
robust Christians under any system, but 
it is my firm conviction that by the system 
of having one pastor over each congrega- 
tion we put an extraordinary and un- 
scriptural obstacle to the growth of indi- 
vidual souls in the pathway that leads 
them to an experience where they can 
stand without props and be able to help 
others, for by the system we teach them 
that they are to get their main supply of 
spiriual, food only at second hand. Of 
the final success of the free voluntary 
system of preachers acting in order be- 
cause under one Head and loyal to Him, 
and to each other and to the church I 
have nodoubt. And now the Lord offers 


to our Society the honor of maintaining 
it and illustrating its applicability to a 
progressive, growing, and missionary 
church, the honor of being the pioneer 
in its adoption. And the Society is stand- 
ing debating whether or not to rejrct it. 
714N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md., Ninth mo. 6th, 1887 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SCRIPTURAL 
INSTRUCTION. 
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(Continued from page 8s.) 


‘* 4nd the things which thou hast heard 
of me among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men who shall be 
able to teach others also.” (IL Timothy 
ii. 2. R. V.)* 

It is related by Christian historians that 
the Apostle John, after his return from the 
Island of Patmos, occupied himself largely 
in the instruction of young men in the 
cardinal truths of the Gospel of Christ ,— 
‘‘ that they might be able to teach others 
also.” 

Perfect love, —love to God and love to 
man,—we are told formed a constant 
theme of his discourses.+ And yet like his 
Master, who was we read “full of grace 
and truth,’’ this beloved Apostle, if we are 
to judge from his recorded teachings, 
while he always spoke the truth in love, © 
never allowed that truth to be obscured 
orin any degree weakened, by such a 
false idea of graciousness as would prevent 
his full declaration of it. 

He knew that the Lord’s power and 
truth never frustrated the Lord’s grace 
and peace, if declared in His everlasting 
love. 

Shall we listen to this faithful disciple 
for a moment, in passing one of his classes, 
and hear what he says on one of those 
profound questions which have agitated 
the church from that day to our own. 

There seem to be many gathered around 
him of various ages, and heights of ex- 
perince ; all apparently converted Chris- 
tians, able to comprehend these deep mys- 
teries of the faith. 

He is urging them to “ walk in the light 
of the Lord” as the prophet Isaiah had 
done to the children of Israel more than 
eight hundred years before. —* If we walk 
in the light,” says he, ‘‘as He is in the 
light, we shall have fellowship one with 





* Mosheim says: ‘‘ Not St. Paul alone, but the other 
Apostles of our Lord applied themselves to the properly 
instructing of certain select persons, so as to render them 
fit to be entrusted with the care and government of the 
churches ; and, armen seer the first Christian teachers 
were brought up immediately under their eye. Besides 
other references which might be given, it appears from 
Irenzeus (advers. Harefex lib. II. cap. xxtt., p. 148), 
that St. Yoh employed himself at Ephesus, where he 
spent the latter part of his life, in qualifying youth for the 
sacred ministry. And the same author, as quoted by 
Eusebius ( Histor. Eccles. lib. V,, cap. xx., p. 188) rep- 
resents Polycarp, the celebrated bishop of Smyrna, as 
having labored in the same way.”’ (Early Christians, 
Vol. I., p. 225.) 


t ‘St. Jerome tells us how the aged Apostle would be 
carried into the assemblies of the Christians to speak the 
simple words, ‘Little children, love one another.” To 
his brethren and disciples, who asked him why he thus 
repeated himself, he replied, ‘ It is the Lord’s command- 
ment, and when it is fulfilled nothing is wanting. This 
hatred of error, and this holy love, give us the perfect 
portraiture of John.”” (Jerome—Comment. in Galatos 
cvi.) 
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another,’’ (me?’ a//é/6n, mutual fellowship, 
2. ¢: ** we with God, and God with us), 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us* from allsin.’’ (I John i. 7. 
R. V.) ; 

‘¢ But hold,’’ says an enthusiastic list- 
ener, ‘‘have you not got beyond that, 
Master John? You are not addressing 
sinners now, but ‘ wholly sanctified’ be- 
lievers, and they have no sin; the carnal 
nature was entirely eradicated recently, 
on a special occasion, in them all.’ 

We can almost see the aged Apostle’s 
expression of grave and gentle reproof as 
he replies, ‘‘Nay if we—I John who 
leaned upon my Saviour’s bosom, and 
who have been permitted to witness the 
glories of the invisible world—you ‘ little 
children whose sins are forgiven you for 
His names’s sake’ (ii. v. 12), ‘your 
fathers who know Him which is from the 
beginning’ (v. 13), ‘your young men 
who are strong and the word of God 
abideth in you, and you have overcome 
the wicked one’ (v. 14.), ‘ if we say that 
we have no sin we deceive ourselves.” 

‘Yet it is your privilege and mine, so 
continually to abide and to walk in the 
light of the Lord, that we may enjoy an 
unbroken communion with the Father and 
with the Son; and may realize, moment 
by moment, that the precious blood of 
Christ cleanseth us from sin.’ ‘* He that 
abideth in him sinneth not’? (1 John, 
iii. 6). 

Sixteen centuries afterwards, one of the 
most faithful and eminent servants of the 
Lord since the Apostolic days, thus an- 
swered the question, ‘‘ Mr. Fox, do you 
say that you are without sin?” ‘* Christ 
my Saviour hath taken away my sin, and 
in Him is nosin. I am nothing, Christ 
is all in all.’’ 

Again we seem to hear the Apostle John 
unfold the entire spirituality of the Gos- 
pel of Christ.+ How the new birth “ of 
water and the spirit’’ (John iii. 5), or 

the true supper of’ our Lord, the ‘‘ eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood (vi. 53- 
58, R. V.) consisted not in any external 
rites, or outward elements, but in the 
deepest spiritual experiences of the hu- 
man soul: born from above—through 
faith in the crucified and risen Saviour 
(iii. 6,-7, R. V.)—and nourished and re- 
freshed by a continual partaking of His 
life-giving spirit and power.{ 
—__. 


** The blood of Jesus is ever purifying.’ 


The blood 
of Jesus has not only a momentary efficacy, 


Its virtue 
extends to the whole Christian life continuously. ‘The 
purification thus effected and expressed by the word ‘ is 
purifying,’ is two-fold. It implies, 1st, justification, by 
which we are brought back into communion with God; 
2d, sanctification, by which the power of sin is gradually 
abolished.”” (Wm. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, 8. com. 
I John i. 7.) 
+ Neander reminds us that “ John does not mention in 
his gospel the institution of baptism by Christ, but he 
treats at length of that which forms the idea, the spiritual 
element of baptism—for to this the conversation between 
Christ and Nicodemus relates—that moral transforma- 
tion by a new Divine principle of life, in opposition to 
the old sinful nature of man, without which no one can 
be a member of the kingdom of God, that is, of the invis- 
- a (History of Planting of Christianity, Vol. 
+» P. 54. 


t “‘ The eating of His flesh and drinking of His blood 
He considers equivalent to the ife of men, by which the 
fountain of divine life itself enters into mankind, makes 
them entirely its own, as if men had converted into their 
own substance the flesh and blood of the incarnate 
ae (Neander’s Planting of Christianity, Vol. IL., 
P- 55-) 























Yonder again, at Ephesus, nearly twen- 


ty years earlier, we see a group of faithful 
men to whom Timothy is committing the 
sacred and unchangeable truths of the Gos- 
pel—which the great Apostle Paul had so 
recently proclaimed with such fervor and 
success—‘‘ that they might be able to 
teach others also.’’ 


It is astonishing to find, as with Peter’s re- 


corded teachings in his Epistles, how pract- 
ical Paul’s theology always was ; how they 
both continually enjoined an earnest and 
manly co-operation of the believers with 
the spirit of the Lord, in the great work 
of the sanctification of their souls. 


‘¢T beseech you beloved,’’ says Peter, 


writing to those whom he had just styled 
‘‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own pos- 
session ’’ (1 Peter, ii. 9, R. V.)—‘‘I be- 
seech you to obstain from fleshly lusts 
which war against the soul’’ (v. ii.) 
‘* Give the more diligence to make your 
calling and election sure.’’ (2 Peter i. 10, 
R. V.) 


And so Timothy seems to be expound. 


ing to his class a similar injunction of the 
Apostle Paul to the Thessalonian church, 
to avoid the temptations, and to shun the 
vices, that encompassed them on every 
side. 
sanctification), that ye abstain from un- 
chastity, etc.’”’ 
thy,’’ says one of our modern expositors, 


‘‘This is the will of God (your 
‘¢Oh, no, brother Timo- 


‘‘don’t render that passage in such a 

matter of-fact way. It entirely destroys 
one of our most powerful and unanswer- 

able arguments for instantaneous sanctifi- 
cation. We simply cut off the Apostle’s 
words at the comma, after the word sanc- 
tification, and insert in our English trans- 
lation the word ‘ even,’ and close up the 
sentence thus—‘ Zhis is the will of God, 
even your sanctification”? * Only see 
what a talismanic power it gives us, in 
pressing the people to take a definite step 
of faith into full sanctification. For,.as 
we tell them, ‘so soon as their will assents 
to the will of God, the thing is done.’ 
‘ How long, we ask them, does it take the 
Lord to do His work when the subject is 
willing. It is a step of faith, take it— 
and confess it without waiting for feeding 
in regard to it.’ And so scores and 
hundredsare brought out, on this amended 
text, to the liberty of confession of entire 
sanctification. Surely so excellent an 
end justifies the means we make use of.”’ 


‘*In that sense there is no such Scrip- 
ture, and it is not the gospel Paul taught,” 
would Timothy reply; and he said, 


* As an illustration of the strange possibilities of doc- 
trine resulting from such liberty in the mutilation of 
Scriptural texts, it is related of Lorenzo Dow, an earnest 
but eccentric Methodist minister who was stationed at 
Burlington, N. J., nearly a century ago, that having oc- 
casion to remonstrate with a churth member against her 
wearing the high French head-dresses then coming into 
vogue, she replied that if he could point her out any 
Scriptural authority tor his objection she would discard 
them. Accordingly on the following Sabbath day Lor- 
enzo Dow gave out as his text, ‘‘ 7of-mot come down.”’ 
Matt. xxiv. 17. 

His astonished auditors, on referring to the passage, 
found it embodied in our Lord’s words ‘ 

** Let him which is on the house-top not come down to 
take anything out of his house,”” 

The alteration, although more startling than the one 
we are considering, was, after all, in view of the errone- 
ous doctrinal teaching accompanying the change, not so 
dangerous a one, 


‘though an angel from heaven were to 
preach another gospel, it must not be re. 
ceived.’ I Gal. i. 8. 

‘¢ The word ‘ even,’ on which you Tely 
for such an interpretation, is not in the 
original at all, and has no place there, a5 
you may see by the ¢fa/ics: the words 
‘* your sanctification ’’ are parenthetic en. 
tirely, and are not at all the subject of the 
declaration as to ‘‘ the will of God,” 
which plainly is that His people should 
abstain from fleshly lusts, and that this 
would tend to their sanctification, 

‘«* Paul wrote in a precisely similar way 
to me, ‘Ifa man therefore purge himself 
from these, he shall be a vessel unto honor, 
sanctified and meet for the Master’s ug. 
But flee youthful lusts.’—(// Zim. if, 21, 
22, R. V.) And he declared that we 
must ‘mortify our members,’ and that 
he ‘ buffeted,’ (or bruised) his own body 
and ‘brought it into subjection, lest by 
any means after he had preached to others 
he himself should be rejected.” (J Cor, 
ix. 27.) This is the lesson he teaches in 
that passage in Thessalonians; and no 
man may safely change his teaching, for 
it ‘isin truth the word of God’ which 
he declared. (J Thess. tt. 73.)’? 

‘‘ But, do you take ground, Timothy, 
that the Apostle Paul does not teach the 
entire destruction of the carnal nature, a 
an instantaneous act ?”’ 

‘‘He teaches that to the consecrated 
Christian believer’’ the body of sin is 
‘rendered powerless," (katagarthe) Ro 
mans vi. 6); that ‘‘sin shall not have 
dominion over you” (v. 14); that “the 
law of thespirit of hfe in Christ Jesu 
makes us free from the law of sin and 
death”’ (viii. 2); ‘*that if any man b 
in Christ he is a new creature: old thing 
are passed away; behold, all things ar 
become new” (2 Cor. v. 17); tha 
‘through death’’ our blessed Saviour 
‘“‘yanguished ( frustrated, not yet de 
stroyed) him that hath the power of death, 
that is the devil.’’ (Heb. ii. 14.) But 
Paul expressly states, and that in his old 
age, that he himself had attained to no state 
of perfection, and that his most ardent 
hope was ‘to know Him, and the powet 
of His resurrection, and the fellowship 
of His suffermgs, becoming conformel 
unto His death; if by any means lt 
might attain unto the resurrection: from 
the dead.’” (Phil. iii ro-13 R. V.) 

Does any one feel that such views fal 
short of the ‘fulness of the blessing ¢ 

the gospel of Christ ;’’ or that they at 
‘¢ Calvinistic,’’ to use a favorite expit 
sion of the day? 

His contention must be with the Apo 
tle himself who uses them ; or rather Wi 
the Holy Spirit who conferred the gift o 
tongues, and who inspired them, and wid 
consistently makes use of them throug 
out. 

It is the King James’ version of th 
New Testament that always most strong!) 
represents the Calvinistic view ; that mo 
arch having given orders to the trans 
tors to follow in all things the Gener 
Bible ; (See ‘ Anderson’s Annals of th 





English Bible”). Hence their retenti® 


tru 
unt 
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of the Calvinistic doctrine of predesti- 
nation throughout the old version: a word 
which we do not find used by the Re- 
yisers, who were fettered by no such in- 
structions. And yet the word dasagarthé, 
“rendered powerless’’) is never trans- 
lated ‘‘ destroyed,” in the Revised New 
Testament; nor can it correctly be so 
rendered, as every Greek scholar knows. 
The one thing in which we can all safely 
unite in the Apostle Paul’s teachings, is 
his determination ‘‘to know nothing 
among the people but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified” (I. Cor. ii. 2); to 
«preach not himself but Christ Jesus the 
Lord and himself the servant of the peo- 
ple for Jesus’ sake.” (2 Cor. iv. 5.) 


He commended the Lord Jesus to his 
hearers, not only as their ‘‘ wisdom and 
righteousness,’’ but also as their ‘‘ sancti- 
fication and complete redemption’’ (1 
Cor. i. 30.) ; not by any vain imputation, 
but by a blessed and real impartation of 
His Divine nature, by the power of His 
Holy Spirit. 

Would to God that He might. raise up 
in this our day, some one who like Eras- 
mus nearly four centuries ago, * could 
sound a Paraclesis, ‘‘ a trumpet call,” to 
ministers and people to turn from all un- 
scriptural human dogmas to the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, to whom the Spirit 
and the Word bear witness. (1 John v. 8.) 

We read that Rienzi, at a period of his 
country’s extreme degradation, was wont 
to spend whole days in the streets of 
Rome clearing out and explaining to the 
citizens the. monumental inscriptions 
which told of her ancient liberty and 
glory; until the people caught the spirit 
of the Past, and demanded a restoration 
of the political freedom which their fath- 
ersenjoyed. (Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics. p. 155.) 


Let us hopefully and fearlessly, even 
though it may seem to be with a weak and 
trembling hand, thus devote ourselves to 
the study and exposition of the blessed 
truths of our own ‘‘ Magna Charta’”’; 
until by the power of the Holy Spirit of 
our God, who inspired them, we may 
awaken such a revival among the people 
a shall restore to the Church all the 
ancient liberty and power and glory that 
its ever-living Lord once bestowed upon 
His Bride ; and which we feel assured He 
has willingly in store for us. 


THomas KIMBER, 


Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y., Ninth mo, 31st, 1887. 


- 


.*“ In 1516, Erasmus had issued his famous ‘ Paracle- 
Sis, to ‘call men,” he said, ‘as with the sound of a trum- 
pet’ from the dogmas of the priests and of the schools, to 
_ simple words of the Lord Jesus as contained in the 
Hie Testament Scriptures; spoken immediately b 

feangelf or His Apostles and opened to our understand- 


8 directly by His Holy Spirit or through the faithful 
Ministers of His Word. 


‘ . . 

i ‘* Why,’ said Erasmus, ‘is the greater portion of our 
ives given to the study of the schoolmen than of thé gos- 
hat are Albertus, Alexander, Thomas, Ricar- 
F mparison with Christ, of whom it.was said by 
ie ather in Heaven, ‘‘ This is My beloved Son?” (oh! 
Wn. sure and—as they say—irrefragable His authority !) 
+ are they in comparison with Peter, who received 
command to feed the sheep; or Paul, in whom, as a 
oa vessel, Christ seemed to be re-born ; or John, who 
on in his Epistles what he learned as he leaned on His 

m ? (Oxford Reformers of 1498, F. Seebohm.) 


dus, in co: 






RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Preliminary Report of the Commission 
Appointed by the University of Penn- 
sylvania to Investigate Modern Spirit- 
ualism, in Accordance with the Request 
of the late Henry Seybert. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1887. 
Henry Seybert, a believer in Spiritual- 

ism, left in his will a sum of money to 

the University of Pennsylvania, sufficient 
to found a Chair of Philosophy, with the 
condition that the University should ap- 
point a Commission to investigate ‘all 
systems of Morals, Religion or Philoso- 
phy which assume to represent the Truth, 
and. particularly Modern Spiritualism.’’ 

A Commission was accordingly appointed, 

consisting of Dr. W. Pepper, Dr. J. 

Leidy, Dr. G. A. Koenig, Prof. R. E. 

Thompson, Prof. G. S. Fullerton, Dr. H. 

H. Furness, Coleman Sellers, Dr. J. W. 

White, Dr. C. B. Knerr and Dr. S. Weir 

Mitchell. All of these declared thems 

selves entirely free from prejudices against 

Spiritualsm, and the acting chairman, Dr. 

H. H. Furness , confessed to a leaning in 

favor of its substantial truth. 

With the counsel of a well known 
Spiritualist, a friend of H. Seybert, the 
Commission proceeded to seek oppor- 
tunities for examining the asserted ‘‘ facts’? 
of Spiritualism. The volume before us 
gives a full and entertaining account of 
their experiences. 

It would be impossible to summarize 
these experiences in a few words. They 
extended to ‘‘ Mediums’’ of both sexes, 
and from various localities, professional 
and unprofessional; with rapping and 
slate-writing and ‘‘ materializing ’’ of de- 
ceased persons from cabinets in dark 
rooms, and everything else that is done 
by or among spiritualists. A very im- 
portant part of the investigation, was 
that contributed by-professional sleight of 
hand performers ; who imitated, equaled, 
and sometimes excellecd the mediums in 
their own doings, and explained to mem- 
bers of the Commission just how they 
were done. 

Our purpose in this notice is to bring 
forward the deliberately formed conclus- 
ions of the Commission. We can best 
do this by simply quoting part of the 
language, in the book before us, of the 
Secretary, Prof. Fullerton, and the Presi- 
dent of the Commission, Dr. H. H. 
Furness. 

Prof. Fullerton says (p. 26): ‘‘I have 
been forced to the conclusion that Spirit- 
ualism, as far as least as it has shown it- 
self before me (and I give no opinion 
upon what has not fallen within my ob- 
servation), presents the melancholy spec- 
tacle of gross fraud, perpetrated upon 
an uncritical portion of the community.”’ 

Dr. H. H. Furness writes (p. 150): 
‘*I do not hesitate to acknowledge that I 
have been throughout sincerely and ex- 
tremely anxious to become converted to 
Spiritualism. . . . . . In gen- 
eral, then, let me say at once and emphati- 
cally that I have never seen anything 
which, in the smallest degree, has led me 





to suppose that a spirit can be, as it is 
termed, materialized. : ee! eee 
All that Iam quite sure of is that all the 
spirits that singled me out from the circle, 
and emerged from the cabinet for my 
benefit, were not only abundantly ‘ pad- 
ded round with flesh and fat,’ but also 
failed utterly in any attempt to establish 
their individuality, and moreover, in the 
instances where I had seen the Medium 
before she entered the cabinet, so closely 
resembled the Medium as, in my eyes, to 
be indistinguishable from her.’’ 

The report, signed by all the members 
of the Commission, states that they have 
not, so far, ‘‘ been cheered in their in- 
vestigations by the discovery of a single 
novel fact.’’ Mention is made also of the 
opportunity embraced by Prof. Fullerton, 
while recently in Europe, to ascertain the 
sources of fallacy and deception by which 
the late distinguished German Professor 
Zoellner was misled into a belief in Spirit- 
ualism. 

Altogether, this is a very satisfactory 
and convincing book. Able and un- 
prejudiced men have gone to much pains 
and expense to examine all the evidence 
obtainable in favor of Spiritualism; and 
their verdict is that, except fraud on one 
side, and easy surrender of good sense on 
the other, there is absolutely nothing in tt. 
Good people, and those otherwise reason- 
able, have been occasionally thus deceived. 
Their ready excuse is, ‘‘We do not see 
how that which we have seen done could 
happen by natural means.”’ To this the 
answer is furnished by the Commission : 
Professional exhibitors of sleight of hand 
do the very same things, so skilfully that 
no uninitiated person can detect or ex- 
plain the process; yet they admit that it 
is all an adroit deception, and will, on 
occasion, make the manner of it clear. 
If any of our readers may have been dis- 
turbed by lingering doubts on this sub- 
ject, we commend the report of the 
Philadelphia Commission as an effectual 
antidote for them. There is, indeed, a 
spiritual world; but it is by no such 
methods as rappings and writing on closed 
slates, or within sealed envelopes, that its 
mysteries are revealed. 





I FIND all sorts of people agree, what- 
soever were their animosities, when hum- 
bled by the approaches of death. Then 
they forgive, then they pray for, and love 
one another ; which shows us, that it is 
not our reason, but our passion, that 
makes and holds up the feuds that reign 
among men in their health and fulness. 
They, therefore, that live nearest to that 
state in which they should die, must cer- 
tainly live the best. 








Ir may be affirmed, without any appre- 
hension of error, that the greater the 
degree in which any man is a Christian, 
the less will be his wish to be called a lord ; 
and that, when he attains to the -‘ fulness 
of the stature” of a Christian man, 20 
wish will remain. 
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The Friends’ Review. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH Mo. 15, 1887. 


LoyaL FRIENDS IN Ou10 are entitled to 
the warm sympathy and support of the 
members of the other Yearly Meetings, in 
their endeavor, in faithfulness and pa- 
tience, to maintain their unity with the 
Society of Friends, which has been un- 
wisely invaded by revolutionary agitators. 
Prominence may therefore well be given 
to the following Minute, already printed 
in our report of Ohio Yearly Meeting, as 
offered in its Representative Meeting, and 
approved by eighteen of the delegates 
(representatives) present : 


MINUTE. 


Many Friends in Ohio Yearly Meeting 
have been brought into deep exercise on 
account of the teaching and practice of 
the rites of water Baptism and the Supper, 
by some of the ministers and other mem- 
bers of society within our limits, which is 
contrary to the established Scriptural doc- 
trine, according to the faith and usage of 
our branch of the Christian Church. 

And while we do not deny the personal 
right and freedom of the individual con- 
science and judgment in religious belief 
and practice, we do deny the assumed 
rights of our ministers or members to 
teach and practice their personal belief on 
doctrinal subjects, adverse to the estab- 
lished doctrine held by the church, while 
holding their relations to the Society, and 
claiming to be Friends; as said innova- 
tions in teaching, under the plea of tolera- 
tion for individual conscience or judg- 
ment, in principle and practice are sub- 
versive to church government and discip- 
line. 

Friends have always maintained that 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ is the foun- 
dation of all Christian doctrine, that the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost is the Christian 
Baptism, and that the true Supper of our 
Lord, is a spiritual communion with Him. 
Therefore the teaching and practice of the 
rites of water Baptism and the Supper, is 
out of harmony with the spiritual character 
of the Gospel dispensation, and produces 
discord and disintegration in the church. 

We believe with William Penn, ‘‘ That 
there is no pretence of Christian prudence 
for perpetuating the practice of water Bap- 
tism, much less any reason for instituting 
ed 

Painful as it is to bring this subject 
again before the Yearly Meeting, after so 
many years of Christian forbearance, with 
kind entreaty to desist from these innova- 
tions in teaching and practice, we deem 
it to be our duty to our Divine Master, to 
plead with our dear friends once more, 
seriously to consider their responsibility, 
and cease the teaching and practice of 
said rites, which will prevent a separation, 
and restore the harmony among ourselves, 
and heal the distrust existing towards us 
in the minds of Friends of other Yearly 
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Meetings. Our earnest desire and prayer 
to God is, that we may be united in the 
fellowship of the gospel in building up the 
Church, and the spread of our Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. 





WITHOUT CLAIMING for the suggestion 


anything more than the expression of in- 
dividual judgment, it appears to the present 
writer that the existing state of unstable 
combination in Ohio cannot, and ought 
not, to last much longer. If those who 
are so manifestly out of unity with the 
Society of Friends will return to thei 
right position in it, or will consistently - 
leave it, the difficulty will meet with its 
most desirable solution. 
to be wished that, rather than a formal 
separation in that Yearly Meeting, those 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings which 
are loyal might be united with Indiana 
Yearly Meeting; the members of other 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings who de- 
sire being received into such loyal Meet- 
ings as are convenient to them. 
were done with the concurrence of the 
other Yearly Meetings, the natural decay 
of the abnormal body that would then be 
left might soon leave room for the reor- 
ganization of Ohio Yearly Meeting in full 
unity and strength. 


Otherwise, it is 


If this 


We should be very sorry to exaggerate 
in the least degree the troubles in Ohio 
among Friends. But it is certain that 
those present troubles are too real and too 
great for any concealment, or indifference 
to them on the part of Friends else- 
where, in conformity with the accepted 
principle, that when one member suffers 
all the members of the body suffer with it. 


ee 








IT IS TO BE REGRETTED that the time 
appointed for the coming Conference 
leaves so short an interval before the com- 
mencement of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
As the Conference is to meet Fifth-day, 
Ninth mo. 23, and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 28, only three 
week-days will come between the begin- 
nings of the two assemblies. With the 
deliberateness which will be appropriate 
to the consideration of such weighty mat- 
ters as are to come before the Conference, 
it would seem improbable that it can com- 
plete its work in three days. It has been 
suggested that, with some adjustment on 
the part of Indiana Yearly Meeting, hours 
may bearranged so that the Conference may 
continue to meet, without interfering with 
the sessions of the Yearly Meeting. Ad- 


journment for another meeting of the 


Conference may, in any case, be found, 


at its close, desirable; but it is much to 
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be wished for that its most momentous 
business may be transacted at the meeting 
of this month, on account of the difficulty 
of gathering Friends from the more dis. 
tant parts of this country, as well as from 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


In a short session, great economy of 


time will be important. The proposal has 
been thought of, that the Clerk of the 
Conference might act simply as modera- 
tor ; giving full attention to the proceed. 
ings of the meeting, so as to check, if 
need be, wandering, irrelevant discussion, 
The record of the meeting might then be 
written entirely by the Assistant Clerks, 
The early appointment of a Business Com- 
mittee may be useful; propositions of sub- 
jects, and the time of their consideration, 
being placed before that Committee, prior 
to their being taken up by the Conference. 
Such a Committee, or another appointed for 
the purpose, might also have the duty of 
giving a first consideration to expressions 
of testimony, which it may be the concern 
of members to lay before the Conference, 





THERE IS NO HOPE of much good resulting 


from the Conference, if it is conducted 
simply with the energies belonging to 
human wisdom. It has to do with church 
business. Unless the Head of the Church, 


in mercy condescending to the weakness 
of His children, will overshadow, guide 
and guard it, its labors will be in vain. 
This is not said in any disparagement of 
the ability or experience of those who are 
to meet as delegates from the Yearly 
Meetings. We recognize among them the 
names of men and women whose qualifica- 
tions would do credit to any deliberative 
assembly. Nor is it in mere conformity 
to usage that we thus speak. 

Our principle of the Headship of Christ, 
which is taught in the Bible, and is nomi- 
nally professed by all the churches, is the 
most fundamental in our organization. If 
it is not actual, its assertion lapses into 
idle talk, cant, almost hypocrisy. Do we 
not need the faith of Elijah, ‘¢ a man sub- 
ject to like passions as we are,’ that the 
fire of the Lord may fall and consume the 
sacrifice, so that the people may know that 
the Lord is God in Israel? If the ap- 
proaching Conference should fail, as we 
trust it will not, to look for and receive 
this crowning blessing, but little reason 
able anticipation will be left for the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Society of Friends 
in America. 

We believe the following, to be a cor 
rect list, so far as yet made known to ¥S; 
of Delegates to the Conference: 
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Indiana.—Francis W. Thomas, Wm. P. 
Pinkham, Timothy Nicholson, Allen Jay, 
Thomas N. White; Robert W. Douglas, 
Mahalah Jay, Naomi Harrison, Tamar T. 
Hill, Mary H. Goddard, Esther G. Frame 
and Alice Bergman. The last two were 
added to the first report by suggestion of 
the women’s meeting. 

Kansas.—Drusilla Wilson, Rachel 
Woodard, Wm. H. Coffin, Wm. Nichol- 
son, Mary H. Rogers and Jesse Willmore. 

Baltimore.—Francis T. King, James 
Carey Thomas, John Pret!ow, Caleb Wins- 
low, Mary W. Thomas, Mary S. Edge, 
Jane E. White and MaryS. Thomas. 

New York.—Augustus Taber, Jas. Wood, 
David H. Lane, Wm. H.S. Wood, Jas. M. 
Haviland, William L, Dean, Mary Jane 
Weaver, Ann M. Haines and Caroline E. 
Ladd. 

New England.—William O. Newhall, 
Charles H. Jones, Benjamin F. Knowles, 
Alfred H. Jones, Augustine Jones, Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Ruth S. Murray, Elizabeth 
T. Larkin and Reuben T. Jones. 

Canada.—John R. Harris, Samuel 
Rogers, John T. Dorland, Howard Nichol- 
son and Hannah Jane Cody. 

London.—Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
Joseph Storrs Fry, Charles Brady, George 
Gillett, Maria Richardson and Sarah Sat- 
terthwaite Clark. 

North Carolina.—Joseph Moore, Josiah 
Nicholson, Abigail N. Mendenhall, Mary 
B. Woody. 

Dublin.—James N. Richardson, Thos. 
White Fisher and George Grubb. 

Ohio.—John Butler, James Farmer, 
Edward Wood, Israel P. Hole, Hannah 
B. Tatum, Hannah W. Blackburn, Mary 
C. Wood, Sarah E. Jenkins, Lida G. Ro- 
mick, D. B. Updegraff, Wm. J. Harrison, 
Asa Pim, Jacob Baker, Wm.G. Hubbard. 

Jowa.—W. P. Smith, Isom P. Wooton, 
Benjamin Trueblood, Jane B. Votaw, 

. H. Douglas, Charles Hutchinson, 
lias Jessup, Abbie G. Mendenhall, J. 
H. Stuart, J. F. Hanson, Addison White, 
Martha Battey. 


An invitation has been sent by the In- 
diana Delegation, with the expressed ap- 
proval of many members of several other 
Yearly Meetings, but subject of course to 
the judgment of the Conference, for the 
following Friends to attend, as an unofficial 
deputation from Philadelphia : 

James E. Rhoads, John B, Garrett, 
David Scull, Henry Hartshorne. 


———_ 30 


Corrections.—Dr. Nereus Mendenhall 
Writes that he did not say, in North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, what our reporter 
understood him to say, and so stated in 
his account of the Meeting. Such mis- 
takes are to be regretted; but it is not 
rare for them to be made, even by pro- 
fessional reporters. Our endeavor is to 
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obtain as accurate account as we can of 
each Yearly Meeting ; and hitherto we are 
thankful for a good degree of success in 
this respect, on the part of those who 
have favored us with accounts of them. 

Those of our readers who are familiar 
with the Greek language may have ob- 
served an error in proof-reading, in our 
number for 9th mo. 1, in a note to Thomas 
Kimber’s article on ‘Scriptural Instruc- 
tion in Our Colleges.” Xatartusmon and 
katartuzo should have been katartismon 
and katartizo. It is well for every jot and 
tittle to be counted in our study of the 
Scriptures. 

D. B. Updegraff writes that in our re- 
port of Ohio Yearly Meeting he is quoted 
as using language which may not quite 
accurately represent our esteemed friend, 
Richard Littleboy. Just what the latter did 
say, and what we attempted to give the sub- 
stance of, may be found in his letter in Zhe 
Friend [London] of 7th mo. 1, 1887: 
‘* The reply sent to our dear Friends [in 
Iowa] dwelt largely upon the peril of the 
course they had entered upon, and instead 
of a word of counsel and encouragement, 
I am afraid they may feel it to be a word 
of remonstrance and reproof.” 





THE HEROISM OF DUTY. 


There are many unsuspected heroes in 
the world, heroes in overalls, some of 
them. Such a one was Edward Kennah, 
the engineer of a train on the New York 
Central Railroad which was wrecked in 
an unexpected land-slide. Caught and 
pinned fast in the wreck of his cab, 
struggling to extricate himself, his voice 
choked with the blood gurgling in his 
throat, he said to the train-men who came 
to his relief, ‘Boys, go back and flag the 
second Atlantic, if you haven’t done it. ” 
A second section of the train was follow- 
ing his own, and above the consciousness 
of pain rose the thought that it must be 
stopped in season to avoid disaster. The 
thought of duty triumphed over the ago- 
nies of death, forthe engineer died shortly 
after being released from the cruel wreck. 
Such men are heroes, and there are more 
of them than we sometimes suspect. We 
believe that, for the most part, the men 
that drive our locomotives and work the 
engines on our steamboats, or pilot those 
boats on our rivers, are careful and trust- 
worthy, and have the stuff of heroes in 
them, only needing the opportunity— 
which fortunately does not often come— 
of showing of what stuff they are made. 
And there is here a lesson for all of us. 
Before personal safety or ease or comfort 
there ought to be heeded the challenge of 
duty,—like the suffering, dying engineer’s 
injunction: ‘‘ Boys, go back and flag the 
second Atlantic ! ’’—J//ustrated Christian 
Weekly. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

RABBIS WITH THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 
The New Testament, which was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by the late Rev. Isaac 
Salkinson, misssionary among the Jews of 
Vienna, of the British Jews’ Society in 
London, has been reprinted here in a 
second edition of 120,000 copies. Of 
this number 100,000 have been bought 
by the subscription of one generous 
Scotch donor, who requested that they 
might be distributed gratis among Hebrew- 


‘reading Jews all over the Continent. Two 


missionaries lately came from England to 
make a distribution from Vienna, and they 
have been sending copies to about 300 
rabbis, many of whom have undertaken to 
circulate these Scriptures among their 
co-religionists. Very few have stated that 
they had any objection to read the New 
Testament. In connection with this move- 
ment it may ‘be mentioned that one of 
the most learned and respected of Hun- 
garian rabbis, Dr. J. Lichenstein, who has 
been 35 years rabbi of Tapio-Szele, has 
lately startled his co-religionists by two 
pamphlets in which he affirms the divinity 
of Christ. The pamphlets, being very ably 
written, have been noticed by all the lead- 
ing newspapers, and have raised much 
controversy, as Dr. Lichenstein professes 
to remain obedient to the Mosaic dis- 
pensation while recognizing that Christ 
was the Messiah.—London Times. 


WE Give the following paragraph from 
The Catholic Times, a Romish organ: 

Our readers will probably be surprised 
to hear that in no less than ninety-five 
churches and chapels of the Anglican 
Communion devotions are regularly offer- 
ed every month for the souls in Purgatory. 
The worshippers on these occasions erron- 
eously suppose that they are offering the 
sacrifice of the Mass for the repose of the 
holy souls; but it would, be wrong to 
doubt the efficacy of prayers offered by 
those whose charity has overcome the 
heresy of: their creed, and has moved 
them to remember their departed friends 
before God. 

The result of this is from time to time 
shown in certain of these worshippers 
going over to Rome, as recently Sir 
Charles Young and Mary Howitt have 
done, the latter having stated that she 
has ‘‘ found peace’’ in Romanism. After 
passing from Quakerism to Unitarianism, 
and from Unitarianism to Romanism, to- 
find peace only at last, it must be very 
painful to Mrs. Howitt to remember her 
husband’s death, while he was in com- 
munion with the Friends, and perhaps no 
less painful to remember chapters ten to 
fourteen of his ‘‘ History of Priestcraft.” 
— The (London) Christian. 


GaInInc AND Losinc.—From an article 
in Zhe New York Independent we \earn 
that in the United States one-third of the 
population are put down as communicants 
of churches; that the yearly increase is 
407,949, or forty-six every hour, and that 
there are 15,325 more church buildings 
than there were in 1883. All this, the 
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above paper says, must be a mighty force 
in the education, civilization, and eleva- 
tion of the country, and speaks well for a 
people who have no ‘‘established’’ re- 
ligion. 

On the other hand, an editorial in Zhe 
British Weekly declares that from the 
reports and statistics of the various Non- 
conformist bodies, including Wesleyans 
and Primitive Methodists, it appears that 
they are all either standing still or losing 
ground, while in England and Scotland 
the State churches are said to be increas- 
ing. The Salvation Army also, according 
to its leaders, is advancing rapidly. The 
decrease in Methodism is accounted for 
by the fact that many from among them 
have gone over to the Salvation Army. 

Whether there is the actual difference 
between Great Britain and America which 
these respective statements suggest is 
doubtful. Another and (as yet) an un 
known quantity may tend to equalize the 
two countries. It is that ‘‘a very notable 
feature of the religious work of our time 
is the extent to which it is carried on out- 
side of our churches altogether.” The 
attendances at mission and undenomina- 
tional services are very numerous in pro- 
portion to the whole. This is more largely 
the case in England than in America.— 
The Christian. 


Tana Kinc Tone, or Co1na.—Another 
faithful Chinese preacher has gone to his 
reward. Our last mail from Foochow 
brings the sad news of the death of this 
devoted servant of the Lord. He has 
been an invalid for many years, but, like 
our lamented Li Yu Mi, remained in the 
‘* effective ranks to the last. He leaves a 
widow, two sons and one daughter to 
mourn his loss. His oldest son, Tang 
Seng Ling, is our preacher at the hostile 
city, Yeng Ping. He is one of our intelli- 
gent, earnest young men who completed 
a full course in our Biblical Institute. 
The second son is a very promising student 
in our Anglo-Chinese college. The daugh- 
ter is attending our girls’ boarding school. 
While together in their modest little home 
in the yamun at Sa Kaing, they came as 
near our ideal of a Christian Chinese 
family as any we ever had the privilege of 
visiting. 

Tang King Tong was born near Foo- 
chow, and early in life became connected 
with one of the Foochow officials. This 
man being transferred to the province of 
Shantung, Tang and his young wife fol- 
lowed him thither. After spending several 
years in the north he lost his eyesight and 
his plucky, energetic little wife led him 
from 600-700 miles by the hand, the 
journey occupying nearly three months. 
Sia Sek Ong was stationed at our Hok Ing 
(Gospel) chapel-in Foochow and the blind 
man and his boy frequently ‘‘ dropped in”’ 
fora chat. Sia had treated him kindly 
but had not paid him special attention, 
when he was ‘‘led by the spirit’’ in the 
following remarkable manner : 

He had planned a ‘‘ preaching day’”’ 
among the villages outside to east gate 
and started off, notwithstanding the blind 





visitor in the house and the pitiless rain 
outside. He had not gone far when he 
felt rebuked by his conscience, as it were, 
a voice saying: ‘* Here you are, out in 
the rain, seeking people to whom you can 
preach the Gospel, while that poor blind 
man is sitting there in Gospel chapel 
without light and knowledge! Is not his 
soul worth just as much as that of anyone 
you can find to day?” _ 

Sia turned back and addressed himself 
in all earnestness to his task. He found 
Tang ready, yea, eager to receive the 
Gospel message. The blind received 
(spiritual) sight. About this time Dr. 
Stewart began medical work among the 
Chinese at Foochow. Tang was one of 
his first ‘‘ serious cases.’’ Three opera- 
tions for cataract were performed one 
morning. One was pronounced hopeless, 
two promised partial recovery of sight. 
When the day came to remove the band- 
age and expose the tender pupils to a dim 
light Tang held a praisemeeting with his 
few fellow Christians in Foochow, while his 
fellow patient, a man of means, instituted 
a feast with his friends, drank whisky and 
ruined his eyes beyond recovery. 

Tang alone had recovered eyesight. 
This made a deep impression on the 
heathen, and has often served as a barb 
to an exhortation from Methodist pulpits 
in Foochow. He used his ‘‘ new eye- 
sight’’ to good purpose, studying his Bible 
and going about telling of his wonderful 
deliverance from both spiritual and physi- 
cal darkness.— Gosfel in All Lands. 


IN. THE LAST ten years Dr. Phillips 
Brooks’ church, Boston, has given $365,- 
ooo for mission work. 


AN INDIAN PUPIL of the Hampton school 
supplied his teacher with this unique piece 
of narrative writing: ‘One day, bright 
day, and a little bird happy and stood on 
a log and sang all day long. That bird 
doesn’t know anything about cat. She 
thinks nobody is near to her. But be- 
hind the near log one sly old cat is watch- 
ing. She want to eat for supper, and she 
thinks about stealing all the time. The 
old cat came very slow, and by and by she 
go after the little bird, but she does not 
see him and sang aloud again. She sang 
just like this: ‘1 always try to do what is 
right ; when I ever died I go to heaven.’ 
That bird said these all words, and I shall 
not forget the bird what it said, and these 
all words it said and after two three min- 
utes go died; that cat jumped and catch 
and kill, eat all up except left little things 
from bird, wings, legs, or skin, and that 
bird is glad to die because she is very good 
bird. That little bird has last time sang 
and very happy was the little bird after 
that. I think the old cat have good din- 
ner and happy just same as the bird was at 
first time.” 








THE PassADENA UNIoN, Cal., August 
20, 1887, says: ‘‘ A large bell has arrived 
for the Friends’ Church on Marengo 
Avenue.”’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
BARON BUNSEN. 

While we cling to the principles and 
practices in which we have been educated 
and which we now honestly believe to be 
in accordance with the teachings of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and His apostles, we 
are bound to remember that the great 
company which John in the visions of 
light beheld was composed of individuals 
of every ‘‘nation, kindred, tongue and 
people ;” that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but that ‘all who fear Him and 
work righteousness are accepted of Him.” 
It becomes more and more evident in the 
progress of truth in the earth and in the 
hearts of men that other sheep the Good 
Shepherd has than those of our special 
fold ; and that they, too, have heard His 
voice and are following Him, and it should 
humble us and do us good to make our- 
selves acquainted with the interior life of 
such as these, and to realize the strength 
of Christian principle governing their con- 
duct amid many temptations to which we 
in our guarded and somewhat secluded 
way of life are not so muchexposed. In 
a re-perusal of the memoirs of the late 
Baron Bunsen, so admirably selected and 
arranged by his loving and beloved wife, 
I have been much impressed by the fre- 
quent evidences of the enlightened. and 
spiritual tone of the religion which so 
truly held and guided him amid many 
dangers and difficulties. Hoping that the 
careful and conservative Editor of Friends’ 
Review will admit them to its pages and 
that they may give no offence to the most 
exclusive ‘‘ Friend’? who may peruse 
them, I venture to send a few extracts 
from the book. The history of the child- 
hood and early life of this eminent man 
is doubtless familiar to many of us. 

Born in 1791 at Corbach, in the prin- 
cipality of Waldeck, of highly intelligent 
and cultivated parents, he was yet reared 
among the limitations which poverty en- 
forces, and was only enabled to acquire 
the vast amount of learning which dis- 
tinguished him, through the most per- 
severing and diligent effort, and thus to 
merit and acquire the honors which were 
showered upon him in mature and later 
life. 

The prayer of his father recorded at 
the time of his son’s birth seems to have 
been answered: ‘‘O Lord, guide him by 
Thy grace and let him grow up in Thy 
love and fear and in all virtue to the joy 
of his parents. Amen. 

‘« CHRISTIAN HENRICH BUNSEN.”? 


‘* Between the ages of thirteen and four- 
teen Bunsen was in the habit of saving all 
the small coin he became master of to 
purchase books or to subscribe to the cir- 
culating library of Corbach. . . . Besides 
these he read all the books in his father’s 
small collection and those belonging to his 
neighbors.’’ 

“* At the age of fourteen his confirma- 
tion took place after six months’ attendance 
upon the regular teaching of the pastor of 
St. Kilian’s church. From his recollec- 
tions of the tone and tendency of this 
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course of instruction it must have been 
that of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century in which a system of half virtues 
and half truths was inculcated under the 
name of Christianity, and it presented it- 
self to his reflecting mind in strong con- 
trast to the faith which had been the sup- 
port of his father through all the severe 
trials of his life and to those manly Chris- 
tian principles which Bunsen had listened 
to with reverence from his infancy. Chris- 
tian convictions—reference to Providen- 
tial guidance, ‘ Vindication of the ways 
of God to man, uncomplaining endurance 
of an uninterrupted course of labor and 
struggle under narrow circumstances were 
by precept and example habitually incul- 
cated in that paternal dweiling.’”’ 

‘* His behavior towards all his teachers 
was exemplary; but his relation to each 
of them was different and the variety of 
feeling was denoted distinctly, though 
delicately, whether by tone of voice or the 
expression of eye or a more respectful dis- 
tance in manner; but even where he 
doubted the authority of the weaker head 
no sign of disrespect was suffered to ap- 
pear.’? 

‘* His spirit seemed to stretch forward 
into an unimpeded path urged on by re- 
sistless energy ; it was as though a fire of 
thought and will was ever burning inward. 
ly without consuming or exhausting his 
powers.”’ 

‘« The instructive discernment of differ- 
ences of character, of mental gifts and 
qualities of the heart, for which Bunsen 
was ever remarkable—his faculty of meet- 
ing without artifice or dissimulation every 
variety of mind influentially or sympa 
thetically—was perhaps never called forth 
so powerfully—so brought into living ac- 
tion as among his friends of Géttingen.”’ 

. - In short he read men as he read 
books—but before all things it should be 
noted of him that having a heart himself 
he never failed to do justice to the heart 
of another.”’ 

* “In the morning he rose in sum- 
mer at four, in the winter at five o’clock, 
and after a rapid, but not negligent toilet 
hastened forth with a face of joyousthought 
to his books and the desk in his study. 

‘¢¢ Plus ultra’ was Bunsen’s motto dur- 
ing the time at Gdttingen—later as is well- 
known he chose ‘ In silentio et spe.’ 

‘*« The great event of his stay at Gottin- 
gen was his first literary attempt, an essay 
on the Athenian law of inheritance which 
obtained the prize and attracted much at- 
tention. He accomplished this work in 
the summer of 1812, following during 
that time lectures on the Pandects by 
Hugo in order to take in the whole subject 
of laws and customs regarding inheritance, 
which he also went through with Dr Reck. 

. On the important day of decision, I 
was stationed at the au/a to bring instan- 
taneous intelligence of the name to which 
the prize should be adjudged, to him who 
waited at home. I took my post close to 
the door, and as soon as Mitscherlich hav- 
ing unfolded the sealed paper had read the 
name ‘Christianus Carolus Josias Bunsen,’ 
I ran off without hearing what followed. 


The joy which my news created is not to 
be described. It had nocheck and seemed 
to have no end, making its way in raptur- 
ous demonstrations. At such times Bun- 
sen was most attaching, pouring forth his 
very soul of light and love towards his 
sympathizing friends. Great was my sur- 
prise the next morning early to find him 
at his work absorbed as usual as though 
nothing uncommon had happened. 


‘¢ The demeanor of Bunsen was pecu- 
liar and original under the anticipation of 
any critical turn in life. Moved evidently 
in his inmost consciousness, he yet seemed 
to behold that which was impending as 
without him or rather above him. From 
whence help was to come he doubted not. 
The question how occupied his serious 
cogitations, yet did he live on cheerfully 
the while in a certain quiet confidence. 
He had great self-consciousness, but ut- 
tered it not himself—it spoke plainly out 


of his entire being—in common inter- 


course he was ever modest and unpre- 
tending, the force that was in him was that 
of original nature—arrogance, pretension 
and all school formality were foreign to 
him—he spoke with clear common sense, 
collected and abundant in original thought, 
not shy or mistrustful of himself, ever act- 
ing on the spur of duty and faithful under 
every test.” 

‘“« It was in October, 1809, at eighteen 
years of age, that Bunsen entered Gottin- 
gen, where Heyne, full of years and of 
honor, received and treated him with 
paternal kindness, perceiving from the 
first that he had to do with a student of 
uncommon gifts and acquirements, and 
meeting with the sympathy of genius the 
confiding nature of Bunsen.’’ 


From a letter to a friend: 


“ GoTTINGEN, 1812. 

C. Bunsen on the blessed Christmas day 
hails his friend Agricola. Blessing and 
salvation in the New Year. 

When I think what an amount of all 

that is good and precious has flowed out 
to meet me in the course of the last year 
and feel the joy of life within my heart 
and courage by the activity of love to do 
good among my brethren, then this room 
becomes too narrow for me, the sky be- 
fore me pours forth radiance, and with 
every gush my fullness of joy grows warmer 
and fuller and more intense. 
It is not so difficult to endure misfortune ; : 
but good fortune is a heavy burthen; to 
bear it as one ought is a difficult art to be 
learnt. This idea floated before me indis- 
tinctly in earliest childhood in the bright- 
est moments of existence; and more 
clearly in overlooking the history of things 
human—where the contemplative spirit 
may discern an influence above the whirl- 
pool of events by which all human pur- 
pose, when it has once transgressed its 
limits and ventured beyond its natural 
boundaries, is consigned inevitably to 
penal retribution. In the study of an- 
tiquity this thought has pointed my way 
like a lightning flash; and may it never 
be lost to my consciousness !”’ 

The beginning of the year 1815 found 


Bunsen again at Gottingen in a course of 
vigorous study, and of a species of social 
intercourse, which, though affording use- 
ful relaxation from close application, 
brought his faculties into no less strong 
action, 

In a letter written by a friend, mention 
is made of the sensation produced by 
Bunsen’s suddenly quitting a lecture room 
in the Gdttingen University in indignation 
at the unworthy manner in which the 
most sacred subjects had been treated by 
a certain dignified teacher of ration- 
alism. The ‘‘ Herr Abt’’ (a title in some 
places retained from Romanist times) 
paused at the interruption produced, and 
hazarded the remark that some one be- 
longing to the Old Testament had possibly 
slipped in unrecognized ; which called 
forth a burst of laughter from the entire 
auditory, all being as well aware as the 
lecturer himself who it was that had mor- 
tified him. 

In a letter to his sister, dated ‘* Tivoli,” 
June 6th, 1817, he thus announces his 
approaching marriage: 

‘« The fate of a man is often decided so 
quickly that on becoming conscious of 
the new and unexpected turn in the path 
of life, one seems to awaken from a dream, 
in which a space of months or years had 
been leaped over. Your heart, which 
from the first moment understood mine 
without words, will tell you what I mean 
—what has taken place within me and 
round about me—for which you, dear 
pious soul, have long supplicated the guid- 
ance of heaven—what you with alternate 
hope and fear have ever looked forward 
to as decisive, both as to my happiness 
and my course of life. I have found Aer 
the inseparable companion—my wife— 
your friend, that I know for certain, and 
your sister, and I feel not only that the 
step is a decisive one, but that it is de- 
cisive for my happiness.” 

His marriage took place on the rst of 
July, 1817, and all his anticipations of 
happiness in domestic life seem to have 
been fulfilled. In his journal, dated in 
the same month, we find recorded this 
comprehensive prayer : 

‘« Eternal omnipresent God ! Enlighten 
me with Thy Holy Spirit and fill me with 
Thy heavenly light! What in childhood 
I felt and yearned after, what throughout 
the years of youth grew clearer and clearer 
before my soul, I will now venture to hold 
fast, to examine, to represent. The reve- 
lation of Thee in man’s energies and ef- 
forts, Thy firm path through the stream 
of ages I long to trace and recognize as 
far as may be permitted to me, even in 
this body of earth. The song of praise 
to Thee from the whole of humanity in 
times far and near—the pains and lamen- 
tations of earth and their consolation in 
Thee I wish to take in clear and unhin- 
dered. Do Thou send me Thy Sprit of 
Truth, that I may behold things earthly 
as they are, without veil and without mask, 
without human trappings and empty 
adornment ; and that in the silent peace 
of Truth I may feel and recognize Thee. 
Let me not falter nor slide away from the 
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great end of knowing Thee. Let not the 
joys or honors or vanities of the world 
enfeeble and darken my spirit; let me 
ever feel that I can only perceive and 
know Thee in so far as mine is a living 
soul, and in so far as that soul ‘ lives and 
moves and has its being in Thee.’ Pre- 
serve me in strength and truth of spirit to 
the end of my earthly existence if Thou 
seest good ; and should I not finish what 
I have begun—if I attain not that after 
which I endeavor, let me find peace in the 
conviction that nothing shall perish which 
is done in Thee and with Thee; and that 
what I have imperfectly known, imper- 
fectly conceived and indistinctly expressed, 
I shall yet behold in completeness, in per- 
fection and in power; while here some 
other man shal? perfect by Thy help and 
blessing what I in will and deed shall have 
endeavored todo. Amen.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


———————-ee——______ 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Sir WILFrip Lawson’s righteous indig- 
nation has quite excusably been aroused 
by the incessant postponement of much- 
needed reforms in the regulation of the 
drink traffic. On his motion, a resolution 
in favor of Local Option was passed in 
the House of Commons in 1885, and 
twice subsequently endorsed there, but 
Government still defers any attempt to 
give effect to these expressions of opinion. 
Bills for conferring the blessings of a 
sober Sunday, and for shortening the 
hours for sale on week days, have been 
immolated upon the altar of some more 
clamant, though not more important, 
question. It would be strange if sobriety- 
loving Englishmen did not begin to mani- 
fest some impatience at this continued 
neglect of their crying needs. The time 
cannot be far distant when a serious 
attempt must be made to secure attention 
for such vital issues, and a legislative solu- 
tion of what might well be called the 
‘¢ English question.” 

Those of our readers who are interested 
in the sad statistics of the drink traffic 
and its results should study an interesting 
paper entitled ‘‘ Toxicopolis,” from the 
powerful pen of Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
which appears in the current number of 
Longman’s Magazine. Although great 
prominence has been given to the extent 
of the trade in intoxicating liquor, few 
persons will be prepared for the facts as 
summarized by the writer, and we are sure 
they will be received with much surprise. 
If all the public-houses in the United 
Kingdom were grouped together, says Dr. 
Richardson, they would make a city of 
180,000 houses, with goo,0o0 inhabitants; 
and with attendants and frequenters a city 
the size of the Metropolis would be the 
result.— The Christian. 


THERE Is a story in Sir F. Doyle's 
amusing ‘‘ Reminiscences and Opinions”’ 
which will be welcome to those who do 
not despair of the moral progress and re- 
generation of our country. Old Thomas 




































Grenville, who had been in the front rank 
of life, politically as well as socially, from 
early youth, used to relate in what man- 
ner he recovered his health, when it 
threatened to fail him in his early middle 
age. At that time he felt seriously ill, 
and could not imagine the cause. At first 
he thought that perhaps he had been 
taking too much exercise, but he soon 
found that had nothing to do with it. 

I read too much perhaps, so I shut up 
my books. Again it might be I had ac- 
customed myself to sitting up too late, so 
I went to bed earlier. But the results 
were worthless. When all at once, by a 
sort of providential instinct, it flashed 
across my mind that for the last thirty 
years I had been drinking day by day, at 
least a bottle and a half of port wine, and 
that possibly it was to that practice I might 
refer the threatened break-up of my con- 
stitution. Accordingly I dropped it at 
once, and speedily recovered my strength. 

The story places in relief the contrast 
between society half a century ago and 
society to-day. Mr. Grenville’s notion 
that it might just possibly be unwholesome 
to consume a bottle and a half of port 
every day was only arrived at in reasoning 
by a process of exhaustion, for what would 
now be most properly reprehended as a 
degrading excess was then considered a 


When we are tempted to bewail the terri- 
ble ravages of drink, we should with 
thankfulness remember how enormous is 
the advance in temperate habits which 
this country has witnessed during the 
course of the century.— Zhe Christian. 


On SEVENTH MONTH 2d, a dispatch was 
sent from St. Joseph, Missouri, to all the 
newspapers, saying that ‘‘the closing of 
the saloons in Atcheson, Kansas, has cut 
off the most profitable source of revenue, 
amounting to thousands of dollars a year, 
and, as a result, the city has not revenue 
to keepit going,”’ etc. Governor Martin, 
of Kansas, has since sent a long commu- 
nication to the General Manager of the 
Associated Press, in which he says: ‘I 
am thoroughly familiar with the condition 
of the city of Atcheson, and personally 
know that the statements embodied in the 
St. Joseph dispatch are false and mislead- 
ing.” The Governor gives copious statis- 
tics to show the material growth of all the 
cities and towns of’ Kansas, and adds: 
‘Summing up, the facts of the census 
confute and confound those who assert 
that the material prosperity of any com- 
munity is promoted by the presence of 
saloons. So far as Kansas and all her 
cities and towns are concerned, the reverse 
of this assertion is true. The most won- 
derful era of prosperity, of material, 
moral and intellectual development, of 
growth in country, cities and towns, ever 
witnessed on the American continent, has 
been illustrated in Kansas during the six 
years since the temperance amendment to 
our Constitution was adopted, and espe- 
cially during the past two years, the period 
of its most energetic and complete enforce- 
ment.”’ 


take. 


very ordinary and moderate potation. 





Ex-GovERNOR Brown, of Tennessee, is 


doing what he can to push the Prohibition 
cause in his part of the country. He has 
come up from Texas, and he declares that 


‘it is really wonderful the way the cause 
is making headway there. He says it is 


most powerful in the more densely settled 
parts of the State, but it is strong every- 
where, and, strange as it may seem, many 
of the cowboys are favoring it. 
der, they say, that when they get paid off 
in town they can’t keep from spending 
their money for bad whisky if it is to be 
had, and they would rather have the 
temptation removed.” 


No won- 


REporRTS OF the terrible yachting acci- 


dent in Canarsie Bay, where thirty-three 
lives were lost, show that beer was respon- 
sible in part at least for the disaster. 


Women and children were crowded into 


one boat because their male relatives were 
drunk, and it was considered safer that 


they should go together in another boat, 
but after events showed this to be a mis- 
At all events, when the short- 
handed boat containing the women and 
children was upset, there was no one 


about to help save them except a brave 
colored man from another vessel, who 
deserves a gold medal for having saved 


seven of the nine persons rescued. The 
main lesson of the disaster is the same, 
however, as that of nearly all that have 
occurred in this neighborhood during the 
summer—that beer is the worst kind of 
ballast for a pleasure yacht.—Daily Pager. 





‘¢ OnE Grass Too Mucu.”’—It is a re- 
markable fact, that an extra glass of wine 
overthrew the Orleans dynasty, and sent 
the family into exile. The Duke of Or- 
leans was the oldest son of Louis Philippe, 
and the heir of whatever property his 
father could transmit. He was a noble 
youth, and on account of his generous 
qualities became a universal favorite. One 
morning, on leaving Paris to join his 
regiment, he invited a few of his com- 
panions to breakfast. In the conviviality 
of the occasion he drank a little too 
much wine. He was by no means a dis- 
sipated man, but in that gay hour he 
drank just one glass too much and became 
unsteady. After bidding good bye to his 
companions, he entered his carriage, and, 
on reaching his destination, he leaped 
from it and lost his balance. His head 
struck the pavement, and he was carried 
to a house near the place of the accident, 
and died. 





ee 


I rinp, daily, that I may as well en- 
deavor to take up the waters of the ocean 
with my pen, as to comprehend spiritually 
in the smallest degree, any of the ‘* deep 
things of God,” without His teaching who 
‘*searcheth all things.”’ 








THE smiles of the world are always 
more pernicious to the soul than its frowns. 
Its smiles, like a soporific draught, soothe 
the soul into carnal security, whilst its 
frowns drive us to God. 
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ENGLISH FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual statement of the statistics 
of schools has been made up as usual, 
showing the following results on the 27th 
of Third month, 1887: 

129 associated schools in 74 places, 
with 1,570 teachers and 31,230 scholars ; 
41 other schools in 35 places with 208 
teachers and 3,532 scholars; giving a 
total of 170 schools in 10g places, with 
1,778 teachers and 34,762 scholars; con- 
sisting of adult schools with 796 teachers 
and 23,094 scholars and junior schools 
with 983 teachers and 11,668 scholars, 
making the totals as above, 1,778 teachers 
and 34,762 scholars. 

Compared with the totals at the same 
period of last year, these figures show an 
increase of 10 schools, 88 teachers, and 
832 scholars ; made up by an increase of 
adult scholars of 1,462; less a decrease 
of children in the schools of 630; giving 
a net increase of 832 scholars. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the total 
numbers of schools, teachers and scholars 
have all increased since the corresponding 
period of last year. The junior scholars 
however show a decrease in number, 
which the Committee regret, although 
the transfer of some scholars from junior 
to adult schools may partly account for 
the decrease. The number of teachers 
engaged in this description of schools has 
slightly increased. The general average 
attendance of the scholars appears to 
have rather improved.—Annual Report, 
1887. 


























































































































THE NUMBER of Friends’ adult schools 
existing in distinct places in Great Britain 
is 97, against go reported a yearago. New 
schools have been commenced in Cardiff, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Radcliffe, Wath- 
on-Dearn, and Yeadon, whilst Falmouth 
and Cambridge appear for the first time. 
There is some doubt whether the school 
at Torquay is still kept up, and no returns 
have been received from there. An inter- 
esting feature of the list is the number of 
small schools existing. There are 13 re- 
corded with less than 30 names on the 
register in each case. The average attend- 
ance is 12. Four out of the 13 have es- 
tablished savings banks. No doubt it is 
correct to assume that all the 13 have 
the distinguishing characteristic of adult 
schools, viz. : a joint responsibility in the 
management as between scholars and 
teachers. It is curious that of the 13 
schools, rr are men’s, and the remaining 
two consist of men and women combined. 
Is there any reason why women’s schools 
should not be extending in our country 
towns >—Monthly Record. 













THE TWENTIETH Annual Report of the 
[English] Friends’ Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation recently issued, contains much in- 
teresting matter in connection with the 
various spheres of labor in which its mis- 
sionaries are laboring with so much dili- 
gence and success. We are told in rela- 
tion to Madagascar that ‘‘the work was 
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never in a more hopeful state than at 
present: there are now 133 congregations 
under our care, and a larger attendance 
of worshippers on the first day of the 
week than the whole Society of Friends- 
in England.” The schools under the 
care of the Mission number 15,000 schol- 
ars, and are in a flourishing condition. 

In India and China some good work 
has been done. In the former country 
300 villages have been visited during the 
year, and the orphanage work is regarded 
hopefully. Good accounts, too, come 
from China. R. J. and Mary Davidson, 
who left this country last autumn, spent 
the winter in the city of Hankow, study- 
ing the Chinese language. The claims of 
this varied labor are great on the Society 
of Friends at home. As the report says, 
‘* The Lord has given us an open door in 
Madagascar as wellas in India; He has 
given to us the high privilege of assisting 
in some degree to build up the Malagasy 
people into a Christian nation.’’—J/onthly 
Record. 





THE MARKS OF THE CROSS. 





The following legend is taken from Car- 
dinal Newman’s ‘‘Church of the Fathers’’: 


‘¢One day, while Martin of Tours was 
praying in his cell, the Evil Spirit stood 
before him, environed in a glittering ra- 
diance ; clad also in royal robes, crowned 
with a golden and jeweled diadem, with 
shoes covered with gold, with serene face 
and bright looks, so as to seem nothing so 
little as he was. Martin at first was daz- 
zled at the sight; and for a long while 
both parties kept silence. At length the 
Evil One began: ‘ Acknowledge, O Mar- 
tin, whom thou seest. Iam Christ ; Iam 
now descending upon earth, and I wished 
first to manifest myself to thee.’ Martin 
still kept silence and returned no answer: 
The devil ventured to repeat his bold 
pretence: ‘ Martin, why hesitate believing 
when thou seest I am Christ?’ He an- 
swered, ‘Jesus the Lord announced not, 
that He should come in glittering clothes 
and radiant with a diadem. I will not 
believe that Christ is come, save in that 
state and form in which He suffered, save 
with the show of the wounds of the Cross.’ 
At these words the other vanished. The 
application of this vision,” observes the Car- 
dinal, ‘‘to-Martin’s age isobvious. Isup- 
pose it means in this day that Christ comes 
not in pride of intellect, or reputation for 
ability. These are the glittering robes in 
which Satan is now arrayed. Many spir- 
its are abroad ; more are issuing from the 
‘pit. The credentials which they display 
are the precious gifts of mind, beauty, 
riches, depth, originality. Christian, look 
hard at them with Martin in silence, and 
then ask for the print of the nails.” 





WHEN the Lord appears to our souls in 
divine truths, he teaches us more in one 
quarter of an hour, than ten thousand 
years’ study without his teaching. None 
can teach like Him. 


‘markable work, prepared by the Pundita 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“ THE HIGH-CASTE HINDU WOMAN." 





‘From India’s coral strand’’—so the 
measure goes of a good old hymn still en- 
ergetically sung in many churches—‘‘they 
call us to deliver their land from error’s 
chain.” If all who sing this hymn could 
become readers of a book just issued from 
the press of the James B. Rodgers Printing 
Co., Philadelphia, the lofty purpose of 
the two writers of that book would cer- 
tainly be attained. Dean Rachel Bodley, 
of the Women’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, writes the introduction to the re- 


Ramabai Sarasvati, of India, whose grace- 
ful, white-robed form and mtelligent face 
are well known to many Philadelphians. 
The Pundita, a high-caste Hindu woman, 
who had become Christianized in England, 
where she was professor of Sanskrit in a 
woman’s college at Cheltenham, visited 
this country to witness the graduation 
ceremonies of her cousin, Dr. Anandibai 
Joshee, whose brilliant course as a student 
here and lamented early death in India 
need no repetition to Ledger readers. 
Ramabai, though intending to return to Eu- 
rope, prolonged her stay in this country un- 
til finally a great purpose has been cousum- 
inated in her active mind. This was first 
to present to her Hindu countrymen and 
to the world such corrections of the ‘ sa- 
cred’’ book of Manu as will show all true 
Brahmins the earlier injunctions of their 
faith in regard to the treatment of women. 
To fully comprehend the book it is neces- 
sary for the reader to understand that the 
one earthly destiny of a high-caste Hindu 
girl-child is to be married, which marriage 
is held to be essential to the parents’ sal- 
vation ; that to bring such marriage about 
is the parents’ life from the earliest infan- 
cy of the girl-child; that in promotion of 
that object the Hindu custom of ‘‘child- 
marriage” is instituted and almost uni- 
versally prevails; that girls of seven or 
eight are thus married to boys of ten or 
twelve, and that it not infrequently hap. 
pens at the present time that girls are 
given in marriage ‘‘while they are still in 
their cradles ;”’ that the term ‘‘ marriage ” 
means in such cases an irrevocable be- 
trothal; but nevertheless that when the hus- 
band of such a child-marriage dies the 
‘* widow, ” though but an infant, is subject 
to all the contumely, the disability and 
the utter wretchedness of the Hindu widow 
of maturer years. 

According to the earlier writings there 
is no authority for the degrading and con- 
temptuous treatment enjoined on pious 
Brahmins by Manu. The earlier forms 
of their religion allow the second marriage 
of child-widows, now so harshly forbidden 
in India, where the number of these un- 
happy victims are counted by the census 
of 1881 at ‘‘twenty million, nine hundred _ 
and thirty thousand, six hundred and 
twenty-six of all ages and castes.’’ Of 
these, seventy-eight thousand, nine hun- 
dred and seventy-six were under nine 
years of age, and between ten and nine- 
teen years of age there were five hundred 
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and eighty-nine thousand, one hundred 
and twenty-four widowed girls. All of 
them, from the youngest to the greatest 
age, if of high-caste families, are not only 
compelled to remain single through life, 
but are objects of the greatest contempt, 
suspicion and woful wretchedness. Suffi- 
cient food and suitable clothing are denied 
them, and they only escape entire excom- 
munication by submitting in patience to 
the obloquy of theirsituation. . ; 

As the population of Hindustan num- 
bers two hundred and fifty millions, more 
than three-fifths of whom are professors of 
the Hindu religion in one or other of its 
forms—the revelations of this book con- 
cern a large proportion of the human race. 


—~—_— 


RURAL. 

ABOUT THE Birps —The problem doubt- 
less varies somewhat with locality; but I 
think the solution is not essentially dif- 
ferent. ‘Twenty years ago I tried killing 
robins, and I felt murder when tie orioles 
took my peas. We shot robins one year 
on our early Richmond cherries. It did 
no good. Every robin in Oneida county 
knew about my Early Richmonds, and club- 
bed to clean me out. They did it. 1 had 
one pie that was half full of the poorest cher- 
ries that would not bear close dissection. 

Then I grew a few raspberries, and it 
kept us all busy to keep the birds off. A 
small strawberry bed went as second course 
for the cherries. After a while it occurred 
to me‘that I must count the birds in as 
part of my family and plant for them. 
Then I planted a large field of raspberries 
and three times as many strawberries. 
Each season when the black caps begin to 
ripen my wife says the birds will get every 
berry. But their ravages only show for 
two or three days, and after that you can 
hardly see that they take any; but they 
do—only we have so many that we do not 
miss them. They do not get any more 
than their share, for which they pay in 
music and work. 

How about the cherries? I do not find 
it convenient to raise a cherry orchard 
into which I can cordially invite bob and 
kitty and the rest, sol leave one or two 
trees for them and cover the rest with 
tarlatan, as I showed in a previous article. 
This will do tor a few trees. 

The oriole, the cherry bird and wren 
are, as they say, saucy thieves, and some- 
times terribly annoying. I don’t know 
what to do but to count them in, asI said, 
and plant with them in view. As for 
grapes, perhaps we shall hardly be able to 
settle the question so easily. Yet I be- 
lieve in this section, that apart from spar- 
rows and occasionolly a wren, no one 
does us harm. Probably they have enough 
else to eat. A few years ago, when 
very much annoyed about my green peas, 
I adopted a satisfactory plan of drop- 
ping in my corn-hills a few peas.’ So my 
cornfield was alsoa field of peas, and the 
birds reveled in it. It cost me but a trifle, 
and I had my share of the peas. 

Last year I bagged my grapes. Itis a 
good deal of trouble, but it is effective 































against birds. Buy paper bags by the 
thousand at a trifling cost; run a penknife 
through the bottom to prevent the holding 
of water, draw the bag over the bunch 
and tie loosely. I shall not do it this 
year. It is a good time to put on the 
bags at any time before the middle of 
August. 

I should like to be one of an anti-spar- 
row association bound to exterminate the 
pest. A bounty of one cent a head should 
be offered, and every useless .boy in the 
land should be set to work. I think that 
ten millions a year destroyed would keep 
us a little ahead of their fecundity. 

Besides berries and other food men- 
tioned for birds, it is useful to plant 
hedges of tartarian or bush honeysuckle. 
The seed is relished by birds, and the 
hedge is beautiful in blossom. Mountain- 
ash trees and wild cherries are also valu- 
able to help supply abundance of bird 
food, while the trees are fine for the lawn. 
Hellebore the worms; jar off the bugs; 
but feed the birds, except sparrows, hawks, 
and blackbirds. Man must draw a line 
somwhere.—Z. P. Powell, in Indepen- 
dent. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


NaTIVE TREES OF CALIFORNIA.—While 
California is comparatively an open coun- 
try, and the forest area is small, still there 
are but few places where trees are not 
found growing either singly, as sentinels 
upon the hills and plains, or in groups and 
around openings, which convert valleys 
into parks, or along the banks of streams, 
or in the ravines and cafions on otherwise 
barren mountain sides. The scenery of 
California is rendered most charming by 
this broadcast, various, Edenic arrange- 
ment of lavish nature’s noble gifts—the 
native trees and plants and flowers of the 
Pacific slope. 

The ubiquitous oak claims attention 
because of its imperious and laudable 
presence. The oaks of California are the 
grandest, most- varied and attractive of 
any country. There are broad, spreading 
oaks, tall and majestic oaks, graceful 
drooping, rivals of the Sycamore, maples 
and elms in appearance. 

Our beautiful live oaks are also as va- 
ried in habit as the deciduous. And all 
these varieties and peculiar habits of 
growth of our splendid and wonderful 
oaks go far toward making our scenery 
what it is. And they are, also, univer- 
sally valued here for beauty, shade and 
fuel. 

All the oaks of California afford rich 
mast for domestic animals and deer.— 
Vick's Magazine. 





WE ARE never nearer to God than when 
we are lowest in our own estimation ; and 
never more pleasing to him than when we 
abhor ourselves, and repent in dust and 
ashes. 





Love is above all, and when it pre- 
vails in us all, we shall all be lovely, and 
in love with God, and one with another. 



































Correspondence. 


FROM JAMAICA. 


MancuroneAat P. O,, Jamaica, W. I., 
Seasipk Mission, Eighth mo, 16, 1887. 


Editor of Friends’ Review—Since my 


arrival here on the 13th of last month I 
have been surveying the field here as a 
missionary field, and comparing my 
thoughts of it with my thoughts when I 
was here before, and believe now as I did 
then, that it is a field worthy of all we 
have yet done and are still doing ina 
missionary way, and that we ought to de. 
velop the work much more than we have 
done. Whilst it is not a Pagan land, as 
some seem to suppose, it is properly a 
field for mission work. Whilst the only 
religion that the people know or profess, 
except about eleven thousand Coolies, is 
the Christian religion, and nearly or quite 
all have heard of Jesus, and believe in 
God, and profess the Bible to be the book 
of His revelation, they lack the knowl- 
edge of the spirit, life and power of 
Christianity. It is like their language; 
they know nothing but the English lang- 
uage, but an Englishman or an American 
can hardly understand them. 


I notice a marked improvement in many 


respects since I left here nearly two years 
ago. The people are not so fearful of 
taking hold with us, and I think the pre- 
judices of some of the other religious de- 
nominations are giving way as we get 
better acquainted. 


The cause of temperance is gaining 


quite as rapidly as we could expect, whilst 
we wish its progress was faster. 


I took a trip over to Cedar Valley a 


few days ago to visit friends there and at- 
tend the monthly meeting. I got to St. 
Margaret’s Bay at five o’clock the first 
evening, thirty-one miles from here, and 


held an open air meeting at seven. A 


large company gathered, and at the close 
a Church of England minister asked for an 
introduction to me. We spent the even- 


ing pleasantly together at my lodgings, 
talking over various political, commercial, 
moral and religious subjects that should 
more interest the people of this Island. 
At the close he invited me to his house, 
and to preach in his meeting-house some 
time when I was passing that way, which I 
hope to have the opportunity of doing. 
OnFirst-day I held two meetings in the 
day, and preached in an Episcopal school- 
house at night. At the morning meeting 
the house was crowded to overflowing, 
and ten or twelve professed to give their 
hearts to the Lord. In the afternoon I 
held an open air meeting at Swift River, 
under the Mango tree where I first held 
meeting in that district when I was here 
before. From two to three hundred 
people gathered; the Lord blessed the 
meeting, and eight professed conversion. 
I see ripening fruit from seed sown while 
I was there before as it has been cared for 
and developed by others under the mighty 
power of God. I believe a good strong 
Friends’ meeting might soon be estab- 
lished there from an intelligent class of 
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people, and it seems to me that it ought 
to bedone. But we can ex/end our work 
here no farther without more help. The 
next day but one I held an open air meet- 
ing at Buff Bay, in front of two rum 
shops. I hada good attendance and at- 
tention. Perhaps a hundred or more peo- 
ple gathered. Many. people hear the 
gospel at these open air meetings that 
never would anywhere else. The next 
day I went on to Cedar Valley. 

Our missionaries there, J. C. Hiatt and 
family, were very much discouraged about 
the work there, and were making ready 
to leave soon. ‘They expect to start to 
America the 23d of this month, which 
will leave the station vacant. Thgy have 
been surrounded with small-pox nearly all 
the time since they have been there, and 
were under quarantine several weeks, and 
the school has closed three times on ac- 
count of it, and for these discouragements 
and other causes they think it best to go 
home. The principal cause, perhaps is, 
that they do not think it advisable to 
build a Girls’ Training Home there, with 
which I agree with them. 

The Monthly Meeting on Seventh-day 
gathered from half past eleven to twelve 
o'clock. There were more than forty 
present, and I think the life and interest 
were as good as in the majority of our 
Monthly Meetings in America, and if the 
responsibility was thrown on them, would 
do the business well enough. The meet- 
ing and school First-day were well at- 
tended, and good interest was manifested. 
The Lord has planted a vine there that I 
should regret to see perish for lack of care 
of the husbandman. 

I got home last Seventh-day night. The 
work here seems to be moving along well. 
The attendance at the meetings last First- 
day was about a hundred, and sixty at the 
First-day school. We are going to raise 
the chapel and put a basement under it 
for school purposes, which we hope to 
open the first of Tenth month. William 
Green, from Glens Falls, N. Y., and I are 
living together, doing our own housekeep- 
ing and cooking, and we thirk are living 
as cheaply as we can for health and 
Strength, Men are now digging the 
cistern, and we have commenced excavat- 
ing for the basement for our house, which 
will be twenty-four by thirty feet and a 
story and a half above the basement. The 
School-room under the chapel will be en- 
tirely above ground in front, and mostly 
so back. It will be thirty by fifty feet, 
and the story eight feet high, which will 
make a commodious and pleasant room, 
fronting the sea. To complete the work 


it will take some more means than is. 


raised yet. Would not some of our dear 
English friends who read this like to as- 
sist us with £100 for this work ? 

We expect the school to be of a normal 
character for the educating and training 
of young men and women for teachers, 
With a primary department. There are 
several who want to enter such a school 
now. Help them, under religious training, 
to help themselves, is the motto. 


Jostan DILLon. 


be able to support a missionary there. 
this work can forward the same to Wm. 


of Alaska Committee. 





Thy faithful Redeemer, thy Keeper and 


FRIENDS’ ALASKA MISSION. 
Varek, Kansas, Eighth mo., 1887. 
Editor of Friends’ Review :—We are 
endeavoring to establish a mission amongst 
the Indians in Alaska, and if we can have 
enough pecuniary backing for a few years, 
we feel that Kansas Yearly Meeting will 


Any who feel willing to furnish aid for 
H. Coffin, Lawrence, Kansas, Treasurer 


Matitpa HawortTH, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


TEMPTED AND TRIED. 





“ Tempted and tried !” 
Oh! the terrible tide 
May be raging and deep, may be wrathful 
and wide! 
Yet its fury is vain, 
For the Lord shall restrain ; 
And for ever andever Jehovah shall reign. 


“Tempted and tried !” 
There is One at my side, 
And never in vain shall His children con- 
fide ! 
He shall save and defend, 
For He loves to the end, 
Adorable Master and glorious Friend ! 


“Tempted and tried !” 

Whate’er may betide, 

secret pavilion His children shall 

hide ! 

"Neath the shadowing wing 

Of eternity’s King 

His children shall trust and His servants 
shall sing. 


In His 


“Tempted and tried !” 
Yet the Lord shall abide 


Guide, 
Thy Shield and thy Sword, 
Thine exceeding Reward ! 
Then enough for the servant to be as his 
Lord ! 


“Tempted and tried !” 

The Saviour who died 
Hath called thee to suffer and reign by His 

side. 

His cross thou shalt bear 

And His crown thou shalt wear, 
And for ever and ever His glory shalt share, 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
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What Persiancarpet rivalsthese brown leaves, 

Moss-mingled, with sweet ferns and sum- 
mer blooms ? 

What tapestry of far off foreign looms, 

So rare as tendril-finger’d August weaves? 

Sweet sounds are here, bright morns and 
dewy eves: 

A West wind whispering through Chestnut 
trees, 

A myriad-wingéd orchestra of bees, 

A brook, whose iteration never grieves ; 

Coy wood-robin, flute-throated oriole. 

Here will I rest. By his low song I know 

Far off, a sun-brown’d reaper binds his 
sheaf. 

Never such realm of peace were thine, my 
soul, 

Though Windsor Castle were my royal fief, 

Or mine the stately halls of Fontainebleau, 


H, HARTSHORNE, 


















From The Independent. 
A CLEARING SKY, 
BY MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, PRESIDENT OF 
RUTGERS COLLEGE, 





The storm has passed, the clouds are blown 
upon 

By breezes strong and fresh from snow-clad 
Alps. » 

The blue breaks out, the sunshine smites the 
clouds, 

And dazzling masses fill the morning sky. 

Their spotless whiteness, taking loveliest 
shapes, 

Still hides the mountains from our up-raised 
eyes 

In forms of cloud too lovely to endure. 

Winds sway the clouds, their beauty drifts 


away ; 
They part and fold and drift away ; but, see! 
The purest, clearest, fairest shape of all, 
The whitest mass in all that dazzling white 
Drifts _ nor changes, while the cloud-mists 

ee ; 
Serene, unmoved, fast anchored in the sky 
It stands, a heaVen-lit mountain, draped in 
snow ; 

Solid, eternal, beautiful as light, 
And firmly fixed in beauty as God’s laws. 


So cheer thy soul with beauteous thoughts of 
God 

And Truth and Right and Holiness and 
Love! 

Nor fear such thoughts being fair cannot 
endure, 

Or needs must drift and change as fancies 
fade. 

These truths are firmly based as God's own 
Alps, 

And beautiful beyond all poets’ dreams. 

On “‘ Scheimge-Platte,”’ Switzerland. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—Michellstown, where the case of the 
Government against William O’Brien, under 
the Coercion act, was to have been heard the 
gth inst., was crowded all day with civilians, 
police and soldiers. O’Brien did not appear 
in Court to answer the summons, and a war- 
rant was granted for his arrest. An open air 
indignation meeting was subsequently held. 
Henry Labouchere and others made speeches 
denouncing the Government for its course in 
regard to Ireland. A conflict occurred at 
the meeting in Market Square, which was 
attended by 7000 people. Shots were fired, 
and two men instantly killed. Several per- 
sons were wounded. 

Two hundred policemen and a_ strong 
force of military escorted O’Brien the 12th 
inst. to the Court House, in Cork, where a 
formal charge was made against him, and 
he was remanded to jail. 

The Trades Congress has adopted a reso- 
lution to form a labor electoral association 
for the purpose of securing an increase in the 
labor representation in Parliament, Another 
resolution demands land reform, beginning 
with such an imposition of the land tax as 
will eventually leave the land in possession 
of the people. The Congress is now de- 
bating a motion in favor of the eight hour 
movement. The speeches of the delegates 
show strongly developed tendencies toward 
a state of Socialism. 

A theatre at Exeter took fire the 5th inst., 
during a performance, The occupants of the 
pit escaped, but many were greatly injured ; 
there was only one exit rom the gallery; as 
the rush there wasterrific, scores were trodden 
under foot and suffocated. It has been as- 
certained that there were two hundred per- 
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sons occupying seats in the gallery, and of 
these over 100 lost their lives. 

Greenway, Smith & Greenway's Bank, at 
Warwick, has failed. The bank has been 
established for a century, and had the high- 
est reputation for soundness. It is feared 
the failure will cause widespread ruin. 

GERMANyY.—Prince Bismarck will not con- 
sent to act as mediator on the Bulgarian 

uestion, unless requeSted to do so by the 
owers, 

Russ1A.—It is stated, semi-officially, that 
the Russian Government, not obtaining the 
assent of the Powers to the proposed mission 
of Gen. Ernroth, will endeavor to gain the 
adhesion of the European Powers to other 
plans for the settlement of the Bulgarian 
question. The abdication of Prince Ferdi- 
nand will be a necessary result of the adop- 
tion of the Russian policy. 


DomeEsTIc.—An invitation was sent to W. 
E, Gladstone to visit the United States dur- 
ing the celebration of the Centenary of the 
Constitution in Philadelphia. Beside the 
official public letters sent, there was, in addi- 
tion to the formal invitation, a very earnest 
effort made by means of private correspon- 
dence, and personal communication, to in- 
duce him to accept, but the limitations of his 
strength and time, and the incessant pressure 
of his engagements, made him decline. 

Elections on the question of local option 
were held in nine counties in Missouri the 
7th inst., seven of which voted in favor of it, 
making thirty prohibition counties in that 
State. Eighteen other counties will soon 
vote on the question, 

The prohibitionists have carried every 
county in Florida so far in which an election 
— been held under the new local option 
aw. 

The 5th inst. was Labor Day in New York, 
all business was suspended, it being a legal 
holiday. 

Late negotiationshave revealed the fact that 
the B, & O. Railroad Company has a large 
floating debt estimated from seven to eleven 
million dollars, and was liable to become 
embarrassed, A syndicate has agreed to 
negotiate ten million dollars’ worth of 5 per 
cent. bonds and preferred stock of the com- 
pany, and thus secure funds to cancel this 
floating debt. 

Reports have been received at the Depart- 
ment of State from Chili, to the effect that 
cholera is spreading rapidly in that country. 

A despatch from Toledo, Ohio, says the 
tornado which visited that section the 6th 
inst. originated in Southern Michigan, The 
track of the tornado was south by east along 
the line of the Toledo and Ohio Central Rail- 
road, and was from one to two hundred 
yards wide, No fences or tall trees are re- 
ported standing. Corn is scattered, and 
houses and barns unroofed for miles, 

A telegram from Tucson, Arizona, reports 
that the severest storms ever known in that 
section raged the 8th and oth instant. Five 
miles of the Southern Pacific Railroad track 
between that point and Benson were washed 


_ away, “and steel rails were carried a quarter 


of a mile down the river and scattered for 
miles down the stream.” Washoutsare also 
reported all along the roadto Yuma. Two 
large bridges have been destroyed, and bro- 
ken down telegraph wires are, in some’places, 
buried ten feet in the sand, 

The crop report of the Agricultural De- 
partment for this month shows that cotton 
has been reduced from 93.3 to 82.8, as the 
result of excessive rains on the Atlantic 
coast and drought in the Gulf States, In 
Indian corn there is a reduction from 80.5 to 
72.3 percent, The average of potatoes has 
declined from 80,8 last month to 67.3, the 





lowest point ever recorded by the Depart- 
ment for the gth month. There is little 
change in the condition of wheat and the 
smaller grains, 

The State Department is informed by our 
Consul at Pictou that “a dangerous and con- 
tagious disease” exists among the cattle, 
horses and sheep in Nova Scotia, “ which 
threatens the whole of Canada and may 
spread to the United States.” Our customs 
officers on the Northeastern frontier have 
been ordered to refuse entry into the United 
States of animals and birds from Nova 
Scotia. 

A fatal disease is spreading among the 
cattle in the vicinity of Blue Island, I]linois, 
The symptoms are said to be similar to those 
of Texas fever, It is claimed that the dis- 
ease was Carried from the stock yards, 


Died. 

OuR SPACE requires abridgment of obitu- 
ary notices. Friends are kindly requested, 
in preparing them, to consider that an ex- 
tended expression of perfectly natural feel- 
ing cannot always be appreciated by readers 
to whom the deceased was not known, In 


most cases, a few words will suffice, both for 
the record and for memorial testimony. 


HOWLAND.—Near Sherwood, Cayuga 
County, New York, Third mo. 18th, 1887, 
Augustus Howland, aged 86 years. He was 
born in New Bedford, Mass., and went to re- 
side in Cayuga Co., N. Y., when about 20 
years of age. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and whvlesomeness. More economical than 
the a kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 


tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE TAILORING, 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and 
suitable for above-mentioned 
styles, always on hand. 


PRICE REASONABLE — FIT GUARANTEED 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 





FRIENDS' JAMAICA FUND. 

Friends in Philadelphia have contributed 
seven hundred and seventy-two dollars and 
fifty cents to this Fund: The Book Asso. 
ciation of Friends have given 1712 volumes 
valued at four hundred and sixty dollars 
and fifty cents. In addition to these dona. 
tions a considerable number of articles for 
househgld use, &c., have been sent, value 
unknown. 

Two school rooms are now nearly ready 
for occupancy. Evi Sharpless is desirous of 
furnishing these rooms neatly. The cost of 
desks, black-boards, &c., will be about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The money so far contributed has been 
expended in building the houses, 

Any friends willing to assist in this desira- 
ble object can send money to Richard Cad. 
bury, 308 Walnut Street. 





STATED MEETING of the Women's 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, will be held at No, 
1122 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor, on Sixth- 
day, Ninth mo, 23rd, 1887, at 11 A. M, 
M. S. ALsop, Recording Sec’y. 
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